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-I HIS small volume is a part only, but a 
considerable part, of what I have written 
on the subject; it contains, however, the 
leading positions and principles upon which 
my notions are founded. I thought it best 
to print, but not to publish, it, in the hope 
that some of the learned persons who will 
receive it, may think it has sufficient merit 
and interest to deserve their notice, and 
may be induced to put doivn their re- 
marks and criticisms as they occur, and to 
favour me with a sight of them ; in such 
a case, I should afterwards, with much 
more confidence, submit the whole to tlie 
public eye. The errors committed by the 
moderns in pronouncing the ancient Ian- 




guages, have at various periods been 
occasionally pointed out by men of great 
learning and high reputation : by Erasmus, 
Metcherchus, and in our own times by 
Foster, in his excellent work on accent 
and quantity, and by Bishop Horsley ; 
and the whole of a small book, entitled 
Metronariston, and supposed to be written 
by Dr. Warner, is on the subject of our 
errors. In this last, there are many just 
remarks, and many apt examples and 
illustrations, which I have freely made use 
of; hut there is no plan, and the style 
is diffuse and full of singularities. As to 
myself, I must frankly own, that I have 
not the most distant pretension to erudi- 
tion, or to that extent of reading that 
seems requisite for an undertaking of this 
kind ; my hope is, that great zeal, and an 
unremitting attention to the subject for 
several years, may in some measure com- 
pensate my deficiencies. As this confession, 
however, is not calculated to give a 
favourable impression of my performance, 
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and as I should be sorry to mar it at the 
very outset, I will menlWn that some 
persons of undoubted and extensive eru- 
dition, particularly my much regretted 
friends, Mr. Knight and Dr. Parr, had 
looked over a considerable part of what 
I had written, and gave me their valuable 
advice and assistance, as well as their en- 
couragement. Mine is direct, undisguised, 
and unqualified attack on the whole and 
every part of our system. In the arrange- 
ment of my materials, I have endeavoured 
to pursue such a plan, as may enable the 
reader to follow the several points without 
difficulty or distraction. The charges I 
have to bring are numerous and weiglity. 
I hope to shew clearly, that by our mode 
of pronouncing the Greek and Latin, we 
injure, to a very great and extensive de- 
gree, quantity, metre, rhythm, variety, 
connexion, euphony, articulation, and ex- 
pression. If I fail in my proofs, I neither 
deserve nor expect any mercy ; but if I 
succeed, what shall we say to such a 



catalogue of enormities? 
the words of fi[amlet, 
together." 



I would say, in 
O, reform it al- 



My cliief object is, of course, our own 
pronunciation: but I shall at the same 
time consider, though with much more 
diffidence, and under correction, that of 
the Italians. No one can hear an Italian 
recite Latin verses, without being struck 
and pleased with the open sound of the 
vowels, the full tone and length given to 
the long syllables, the force and lightness 
of their trochees and dactyls, and the ge- 
neral harmony and charm of their utter- 
ance. These are high excellences, and of 
the most seducing kind : I was led, how- 
ever, to observe, especially since I turned 
my thoughts to the subject, that they laid 
their accent on the same syllables upon 
which we lay oiir's; and in the course of 
the following pages I shall produce some 
convincing proofs, that, as far as the posi- 
tion of the accents is concerned, their pro- 



nunciation is the very same as our's. I 
have indeed strong reasoBp for thinking, 
that at a particular period we were induced 
to adopt their mode altogether, abandon- 
ing one of a totally different character, 
which we had uniformly practised from the 
time of the Conquest to that of Chaucer, 
and long afterwards. This Is a curious 
..matter of enquiry, but which I shall re- 
l serve for a future occasion. I am well 
aware that my open attack on what is 
called pronouncing by accent in contradis- 
tinction to quantity, will offend numbers of 
my own countrymen, and almost all the 
Italians, as, from various circumstances, 
they are very naturally led to suppose that 
their pronunciation of the Latin is perfect 
in all, as it is in most, respects; but as 
there are among them many candid and 
liberal, as well as learned and ingenious 
persons ; from such I may hope for a fair 
and dispassionate examination of my posi- 
tions and arguments, notwithstanding early 
habits anil prepossessions. One Italian, 



whose reputation for critical knowledge 
both of ancien^iid modern literature is of 
the highest kind, Signer Ugo Foscolo, after 
having read the principal part of what I 
have written, freely declared that his prin- 
ciples agreed with mine; and he is "him- 
self a host." 



With respect to the Greek, I am very 
much at a loss : I have never had an op- 
portunity of hearing it pronounced by an 
Italian, nor have I met with any precise 
account of their mode of accenting it. I 
am indeed led to suppose, that we received 
from them, and at the same period, our 
mode of accenting both languages : this is 
mere conjecture ; but till I can gain more 
accurate information on the subject, I must 
be allowed to presume, for the sake of 
continuing the general argument without 
frequent restrictions and explanations, that 
the Italian mode of accenting both the 
ancient languages is the same as our's ; 
wishing it to be understood, that when I 
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say we lay the accent, I only mean to 
speak positively of the English ; of the 
Italians only conditionally, and subject to 
correction. It is presumed in this Preface, 
first, that the English lay an accent on the 
same syllables on which the Italians lay it; 
secondly, that the accent has the same 
effect in both languages, that of length- 
ening the syllable upon which it is laid ; 
thirdly, that by the mode in which it is 
laid, the pronunciation of the Greek and 
Latin is greatly injured in various points, 
especially in the very material one of quan- 
tity. Accent and quantity, as we all know, 
were the great regulators of ancient pro- 
nunciation': with quantity, and the rules 
which relate to it, we are thoroughly ac- 
quainted, and never pass over the slightest 



■ I have, for obvious reasons, avoided all marking of 
the Greek accents: they have no effect on our pro- 
nunciation, and would only serve to complicate the 
already complicated marks : that of the lene breathing, 
as being unnecessary, I have omitted for the same 
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offence against them in the structure of 
verses, whatever we may do in their re- 
citation. My first enquiry then (a very 
short one) will be, what constitutes an- 
cient accent : my second, a much longer, 
what constitutes modern accent, and in 
what the difference between the two prin- 
pally consists. 
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ANCIENT ACCENT. 



Ancient accent, according to the best critics, con- 
sisted in the elevation, depression, and inflection of the 
voice on the accented syllables, and did not interfere 
with the settled quantity or length of those syllables : 
this very material point is set forth and explained in 
the clearest and most satisfactory manner by Foster, in 
his excellent work on Accent and Quantity. Thus, for 
instance, the acute accent was on the first and short 



1 the first and 
md re'cubans, and the 
sed upon them ; but 
1 both cases the voice 



syllables of the iambi «'vaf and s 

second of the anapsests juSyofXiov a 

voice, as it easily might, was rai 

they remained equally short, and ii 

passed rapidly to the long final syllable, on which, but 

in a lower or graver tone, it fully rested, 

On the subject of modern accent the opinions of 
several eminent critics arc widely at variance. I^rd 
Montboddo, in his very curious and learned work 
on the Origin of Languages, gives his opinion decid. 
edly, that accented syllables in English, are, in our 
pronunciation, not made longer, but only louder, 
than the unaccented ; and Mr. Mitford, in his inge- 
nious and instructive Essay on the Harmony of Lan- 
guages, maintains, that our accent does Moi give length. 
On the other hand, Johnson considers the acute tone 



and long quantity in English metre as the same : and 
Foster, who quotes this opinion, says himself, " not- 
withstanding the confidetice with which it is often 
affirmed that the English metre depends on accent, and 
not on quantity, which I have endeavoured to refute, 
and though I have seemed to allow that accent jointly 
with quantity doth direct it, yet I cannot help thinking 
that the essence of it is founded on quantity alone*."^ 
My own opinion, which, at least, has not been hastily 
or inconsiderately taken up, or in mere deference to any 
authority, completely coincides with that of Johnson 
and of Foster : but, as men of the greatest learning and 
ingenuity so widely differ from one another, and as the 
point itself is of the utmost consequence in respect to 
the subject on which I have undertaken to write, I may 
be allowed to offer what has occurred to me on this 
disputed point. 

All words in our language of more than one syl- 
lable have an accent on one of them, and in most cases 
on one only ; that is, according to the doctrine just 
laid down, one syllable in each word is long; the 
others (with some exceptions which shall be noticed) 
comparatively short: our dissyllables therefore are al- 
most all of them either trochees or iambi ; these last, 
such as dloney bereft, career, &c. are, in my mind, truly 

^ This is confirmed (says Foster, page 37.) by the decisive authority of 
Mr. Johnson, whose very great abilities and extensive erudition have done 
honour to his age and country. He, in the rules of his prosody prefixed to 
his Dictionary, considers the acute tone and long quantity on English 
metre and rhythm as the same. 



iambi, according to ancient prosody, the last syllable 
being about twice the length of the first. Our anapaests 
likewise, as seren&de, legatee, are truly such, the last 
syllable being nearly equal to the two first ; and both 
these feet in English, as we pronounce them, might 
serve as standards for the pronunciation of iambi and 
aimpsests in Greek and Latin. Should this be ques- 
tioned, I would ask, how the quantity of either of these 
feet could be more truly expressed .'' or in what manner 
our pronunciation of such words as have been instanced 
could be altered, so as to be better suited to that 
quantity ? I think it can scarcely be questioned ; and 
if admitted, then accented syllables in such English 
words are decidedly longer than the WMacccnted, and 
there is an end of the dispute. It is true that we 
generally sound the accented syllable more strongly 
than the unaccented i and the natural inference is, 
that such syllables are longer: in the first place, it is 
much more easy to lay a stress, and to lay ,it with 
effect, on a long syllable upon which the voice can 
dwell, than on a short one, over which it must pas;; 
rapidly ; and, indeed, it requires some eflbrt, and also 
some address, to give strength and loudness to a mere 
passing note, and still to preserve its shortness. In 
the second place, the long syllable (for in English we 
have seldom more than one in the same word) is that 
which gives it its character ; and therefore we are always 
inclined to lay an emphasis upon it ; and we have the 
double motive of being able to do it with most ease, and 
most effect. Lord Monthuddu's first general position, 



US I have already stated, is, that our accent gives loud- 
ness, not length ; his second, (which flows from the 
tirst,) that our English metre depends solely on the 
atresa laid on the accented syllables, not on their dura- 
tion ; and a third, in support of the two others, is, that 
you may alter the length of syllables in English verse 
without injuring the metre: and if this last position 
were universally true, instead of being partially so; 
and chiefly in regard to monosyllables, it would very 
strongly support the others. From the laxity of our 
prosody, compared with the strictness of that of the 
ancients, a shorter syllable may often be substituted in 
our verses for a longer, especially in lines where there 
are many monosyllables; as in such words, none of 
them having an accent, no comparison can be made 
between accented and unaccented syllables. The line 
which Lord Montbuddo has given as an example, (the 
(irst of the Paradise Lost,) out of seven words, has six 
monosyllables; but the question is about accented syl- 
lables, and I shall take my example from the fifth line 
of the same poem : 
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as, and regain that blissliil seat. 



If it be true that loudness, or stress, is the essence of 
our accent, then, if both the syllables of any of these 
words be pronounced with an equal tone, there can be 
no accent on either, although you should make a de- 
cided difference in their length ; the experiment is 
easily tried ; and I think I may answer for it, that if 
you make the last syllable in regain decidedly long, 



sounding it as softly as possible, and the i 
cidedly short, giving it as much strength as you can 
contrive to give to a short syllable, the accent, as every 
one will acknowledge, will be in its usual place. Again, 
let the experiment be reversed : give length to re, and 
strength to gain, and re will clearly be the accented 
syllable; and regafn, from a manifest iambus, will be 
changed into regain as manifest a trochee ; and every 
one will perceive that the accent (in fact the quantity) 
is false. In the same manner you may turn blissful 
from a trochee into an iambus, by passing quickly over 
the first syllable, and dwelling upon the last. The 
experiment is stilJ better made in words of more than 
two syllables, as in the concluding anapeest of the 
following line : 

And the whispering sound of the cool colonade. 
Pronounce eo long, as in c6lon, (for if you pass on to 
the consonant, it is difficult to prolong the sound,) and 
as softly as you can, and the two last syllables shortly 
and loudly, the anapa>st will be reversed, and turned 
into a dactyl, co'lonade, and the metre and rhythm turned 
topsy-turvy. Try the same experiment on the middle 
syllable, and you will have an amphibrachys, colo'nfide, 
If the truth of these statements be admitted, or 
cannot be disproved, the essence of English accent, 
as Foster maintains, is quantity; and lottdiiess, a natural, 
but not a necessary, consequence of length"; and the 
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If we again suppose the answer to be f^ven in- a low 
dcapondent tone, that scarcely left any hope, " He was 
alive," the voice would as naturally be depressed to its 
lowest pitch. Here then are the two extremes of acute 
and grave on the same syllable; yet while its length 
was preserved, every one would feel that the accent was 
right, and equally so both in the question and the 
answer. But let this accent, as it is called, be laid on 
the first syllable; "Was he a'live?" "He was fi'live;" 
whatever might be the pitch of the voice, however it 
might be modified, whether in question and answer, or 
any other form of speech, every one would instantly feci 
that the accent or quantity was falae. I will now, 
begging for indulgence, risk an Italian example of a 
similar kind : and shall suppose an Italian, who bad just 
witnessed a violent quarrel between two persons, and 
was giving an account of it to (me who felt an interest 
in both the parties, to say to him, *' e tirando un siio 
pugnale, lo feri nel petto :" I imagine that he would in 
such a sentence pronounce the last syllable of fori nearly 
in the same even tone as the first. If we then suppose 
tbe hearer to exclaim, "Come! lo feri!" the voice 
would almost necessarily be raised to its highest pitch ; 
and that of the first speaker equally depressed, if lie 
answered in an assenting but melancholy tone, " Si^ lo 
feriy Here then, if T am right in what I have ad- 
vanced, we have the extreme of the acute and of tbe 
grave, and also a middle tone between both ; yet I 
think I may venture to say, that the accent would be 
right, as long as the quantity of the last syllable was 
i>4 
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acute tone and long quantity in English metre, as 
Johnson asserts, is the same. 

Tlie great source of error and misconception through- 
out is the term accent; as it gives a wrong bias, and 
leads us to think of any thing rather than quantity; 
and it particularly leads us towards its ancient significa- 
tion — the higher and lower tones of voice used in speak- 
ing. It may therefore be said, by those who have this 
last-mentioned bias, "Admitting that we do make the 
accented syllable longer than the unaccented, yet the 
right accent in such words must be distinguished, not 
by the different length of the two syllables, but by the 
diflferent pitch of the voice on the last." This is what I 
shall now examine : my creed, the same as Foster's, is, 
that quantity is the essence of what is called accent; 
and mj position, that while the length of the accented 
syllables is preserved the accent is right ; and wrong 
whenever the length is changed. Let us suppose, then, 
a person, who expected to hear the worst news of an 
absent and dying friend, eagerly to ask the messenger, 
" Was he alive ?" In such a case he would naturally 
raise his voice on the last syllable to its highest pitch. 



ihroughout, though it would diminish the effect of parlicuiat words, might 
peifaips give a more cbatacleriKtic expiession la tha whole. This is paiti- 
cularlj ihe case where there is any thiag of mystery, as in a line of Shake- 
spear's Hamlet : 

This to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did. 
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r we again suppose the answer to be given ma L 
despondent tone, that scarcely left any hope, " He was 
alive,^ the voice would as naturally be depressed to its 
lowest pitch. Here then are the two extremes of acute 
and grave on the same syllable; yet while its length 
was preserved, every one would feel that the accent was 
right, and equally so both in the question and the 
answer. But let this accent, as it is called, be laid on 
the first syllable; "Was he alive?" "He was alive;" 
whatever might be the pitch of the voice, however it 
toight be modified, whether in question and answer, or 
any other form of speech, every one would instantly fee! 
that the accent or quantity was false. I will now, 
begging for indulgence, risk an Italian example of a 
similar kind: and shall suppose an Italian, who had just 
witnessed a violent quarrel between two persons, and 
was giving an account of it to one who felt an interest 
in both the parties, to say to him, " e tirando un suo 
pugnale, lo teri nel petto :" I imagine that he would in 
such a sentence pronounce the last syllable of furl nearly 
in the same even tone as the first. If we then suppose 
the hearer to exclaim, "Come! lo ferl!" the voice 
would almost necessarily be raisod to its highest pitch ; 
and that of the first speaker equally depressed, if he 
answered in an assenting but melancholy tone, " Si, to 
fert.'" Here then, if I am right in what I have ad- 
vanced, we have the extreme of the acute and of the 
grave, and also a middle tone between botli ; yet I 
think I may venture to say, that the accent would be 
right, as long as the quantity of the last syllable was 
1)1 
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preserved: but lay the accent on the first syllable, _^ri, 
by which it evidently becomes long, and the last short, 
and instantly, with the change of quantity, the accent 
becomes false, the sense of the word is changed, and 
that of the sentence destroyed, in whatever way the 
voice may be elevated, depressed, or modulated. The 
English and Italian examples just given were of course 
made for the occasion : but any person who will repeat 
a few English verses, carefully observing, what is seldom 
or never observed, the pitch of his voice on the different 
syllables, will find that when he does raise it on an 
acuted syllable, he generally continues it on the next, 
sometimes on the two next, upon the same level; and 
that on many accented syllables he evidently drops, in- 
stead of raising, his voice. I will mention one out of a 
thousand examples. 

Who first seduc'd them to that foul revolt? 

The voice is raised on first, a monosyllable, and there- 
fore not acuted; it is lowered on «e, and raised on the 
acuted rfjic'f/, but continued on the unaccented them; it 
is lowered on to that, raised on foul, continued on the 
wnaccented re, and at' once decidedly lowered on the 
acuted v6U. Our accent, therefore, does not indicate 
elevation, or depression, for it cannot indicate both. I 
believe it to be very much the same in Italian : the 
accent they made use of in writing and in print is in 
form the grave ; if I am not mistaken, however, the 
voice is as often elevated as depressed upon it ; but the 
syllable is always long, 



%ese instances (and many more of various kinds 
might easily be given) furnish, in my mind, a dear and 
undeniable proof, that quantity is the essence of modern 
accent ; the voice being variously raised or depressed on 
the accented syllable, as the occasion might require; 
the length of the syllable on no occasion ever changed. 

The fact is, and it gives additional weight to what 
has been advanced, that in English we have no other 
way of indicating long and sbort syllables, but by 
placing the acute mark over the long, and leaving the 
sbort without any mark ; and this, as we have seldom 
more than one accented or long syllable in the same 
word, is generally sufficient. We have, however, not a 
few polysyllables, in which there are two of nearly 
equal length, though what may be called the primary 
accent alone is marked; they are for the most part 
compound words, in which the addition alters or modi- 
fies the sense of the simple ; as unreserv'd, or, as in a 
line of Milton's, 

When insupportably his foot adva.nc'd. 

In such cases we give a nearly equal length to both the 
syllables in question, and a greater emphasis, as the 
expression obviously inquires, to the additional one. 

In Italian, according to the grammars of that lan- 
guage, there are two accentual marks, the acute and 
the grave, though the grave only is in common use: it 
is never placed but on final syllables, which arc always 
long. In dissyllables, when this mark is not on the 
last, the first syllable, though not marked, is of course 
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accented and long, and in grammars is sometimeg' dis- 
tinguished by an acute, though both marks, 1 believe, 
ecfually indicate length, and little, if any thing, else. 
The difference of length in the two syllables is the sole 
distinction in dissyllabic verbs, between words con^st- 
ing of the very same letters, but differing in tense, and 
person, and sometimes in mood: as amo, amo, pdri, 
peri ; those accentetl on the first being perfect trochees, 
those on the last perfect iambi, and both of them 
standards for the pronunciation of the same feet in the 
ancient languages. The Italians have many polysyl- 
lables, which like ours have two distinctly accented 
syllables, though sometimes neither of them is marked, 
aometimes one; as, rimproverare, rimproverkr; in all 
such words, whether English or Italian, an accentual 
mark (no matter what the form, whether of the acute 
or the grave) placed on the long syllables mihfy would 
indicate the quantity throughout the wliole, the unac- 
cented syllables being short, as in uDrescrv''d, insup- 
pdrtably, r^storar, intenirir, rimproverdre. These ac- 
centual marks would equally serve to indicate the quan- 
tity in Greek and Latin words: agya^auw, a§ya\iolo, 
fmperitdns, imperitAre, (nsolentia : an<l on the other 
hand, the ancient marks would just as well indicate the 
pronunciation of the English and Italian words; as, 
unrC9erv'd,insupportably,rImpr6verar, intenirir ; and no 
one accustomed to such marks would hesitate as to the 
pronunciation. All this, after having considered every 
part with the best attention I could give it, appeals to 
me clear and satisfactory : should it appear so to others. 
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then modem accent and ancient quantity, me m 
being convertible, are completely identified; for I do 
not Bee how any stronger proof of identity can be ^ven, 
than such convertibility. On these grounds, which will 
occasionally be farther illustrated and conSrmed, I shall 
assume, that our accent, under a misleading name, is 
simply quantity ; that our versification is regulated by 
it as such, and not, as has so strenuously been main- 
tained, by accent, as something distinct from quantity, 
and even opposed to it ; and that ancient versification, 
avowedly regulated by means of long and short sylla^ 
bles, is neither more nor less so than ours, though in a 
stricter manner and degree. No one certainly ever 
pretended that all the syllables in English are of the 
same length; we, therefore, like the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, must have long and short syllables. Which are 
they ? how are they distinguished ? Not as long and 
short ; we never speak or think of them in that light ; 
but as we disguise (even from ourselves) quantity under 
the name of accent, so we disguise long and short syl- 
lables under the name of accented and unaccented. 
There is, however, one very striking difference between 
our prosody and that of the ancients : in theirs the law 
of position prevailed throughout ; and when a vowel 
stood before two consonants, it was, in most cases, at 
once known to be long : that law has no place in our 
prosody ; we seem even to sport with it, making syl- 
lables, long by position, alternately long and short in 
the same word. The ancients naturally dwell, as we 
do, on the long syllables, and, as we do, passed rapidly 



over the shurt, which tber could do with perfect ease, 
front the nature of those sjllables id their laagaagesy 
particularly from the tenninations of their words being 
so 6'equently on a vowel, or a single consonant : but in 
ours, the terminations of all the participles of the pre- 
sent tense, a very numerous set, are on ing, and all of 
them unaccented, and therefore short: and in other 
words, a number of finals, equally unaccented, are on 
acif ici, ev, int, ade, ense, and many others of the same 
kind : these are often, in our language and versification, 
truly short syllables, and as such we pass over them as 
quickly as we can (practice giving great facility), till 
we come to an accented or long syllable. A Greek or 
a Roman would indeed have started at such trochees, 
iambi, and dactyls, (for such they are, in the very teeth 
of position), as hearing, relict, contract, incense. Incense, 
complex, complain, limiting, counteract, circumflex, 
frankincense, &c. Should any one doubt, whether such 
finals are really made short in our pronunciation, let 
him place an accent on each syllable of the dissyllables, 
and obey both the marks, and he will find the trochees 
and iambi changed into spondees; cdmpUai, incense, 
cdntrdci, having the same quantity and cadence as vast 
weight, or jam nunc; and by the same process the 
dactyls changed into amphimacers, as limiting, circum- 
Jle.v, frdnkincense ; just as we do pronounce disbelief, 
itiooncim'd. This has been a long, but a necessary, 
preparation : I shall now apply it to the main object, 
which forms the next article. 



Our system of pronouncing the two ancient languages. 
The system is founded on one general rule, very 
strictly observed ; that of laying our accent, or acute, 
where the Romans laid their acute. They always laid 
it on one syllable, and on one only, in every word not a 
monosyllable ; so we do ours : they laid it indiiFerently 
on long and on short syllables; and we do as they did. 
Now it is evident, that if we lay an accent which gives 
length on any short syllable, we commit, each time 
we do so, a direct and positive false quantity, and it is 
obvious what numbers of them must proceed from this 
source only : but there is another source of them not 
less prolific. The spondee, bacchius, and antibai'chius, 
moerens, serenos, re^na, have each two long syllables. 
The Tule commands us not to accent more than one, 
the other therefore must remain unaccented and short ; 
in each word therefore we indirectly but necessarily 
make one false quantity. The molossus has all the 
three syllables long, as concidens ; as we accent that in 
the middle only, the first and last are short in spite of 
position ; and thus we make two false quantities in each 
molossus. The choriambus has two long and two short 
syllables, a,lyiS>jL: we lay our accent on one of the short 
ones, and therefore make three false quantities in every 
choriambus, one direct, and two indirect ; when both sets 
are added together, the list is enormous. The whole of 
what I have said, or meant to say, rests on one funda- 
mental maxim, the truth of which, in theory at least, 
no one can dispute, " Salus metri suprema lex esto," 



there can be no metre with even a single false quantity ; 
we often make two, not unfrequcntly three, in a single 
word; and in not a few hexameters, as many false 
quantities as there are feet. This is the undeniable 
consequence of reading by what is called accent: and 
were I to stop here, enough, more than enough, has 
surely been said to redeem the pledge I gave in the 
preface ; for in what way is it possible to defend a system 
of reciting verses, by which the very essence of versifi- 
cation, metre, is destroyed ? This however, though 
enough perhaps for the purpose of conviction, is not 
BUfRcient for that of feeling and impression : I therefore 
shall go on with the task I have undertaken, and to the 
best of tny abilities shall trace the eflects of the system 
in all its different bearings, and expose its striking 
deformities and ludicrous absurdities in every varied 
point of view in which I can contrive to place them, in 
the hope that what may slightly aft'ect one set of 
readers, may strongly aifect another. 

I bave stated the consequences of our being guided 
by the general rule of Latin accentuation : I shall now 
mention a particplar rule by which we also are guided. 
Quintilian, in speaking of the difterenee l>etween Greek 
and Latin accentuation, observes, that the Romans 
never laid an acute (as the Greeks often did) on any 
final syllable ; that is, never raised the voice on any ; 
the quantity of the syllable being totally independeut 
of the accent, and cither long or short, as the known 
rules of prosody and the structure of the verse might 
require ; and he feelingly laments the vapid monotony 
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occasioned by the Latin mode, compared with the fiexililt; 
variety produced by that of the Greeks, In siipposiKl 
conformity with this Latin rule, (which, by Quintilian's 
account of it, had better have been neglected altogether) 
we carefully avoid laying our acute on any Latin final, 
snd consequently make every one of them short through- 
out the whole of that language, without any exception, 
and with comparatively few exceptions throughout the 
Greek. This is what Quintilian could never have 
dreamed of; who indeed could dream of so gross a 
misconception of the Latin rule, and of so perverse a 
misapplication of it to quantity, by means of which the 
vapid monotony complained of is a mere trifle in com- 
parison : no one who reflects at all upon the subject can 
help being aware of the injury which this strange qjti 
pro quo must do to the Greek and Latin ; yet, as 
every one is in the constant habit of doing it in prac- 
tice, little if any feeling will be excited for the injured 
languages. The case is very different in our own, or 
in any modem language with which we are familiar ; in 
them we most sensibly feel any false quantity ; and if in 
the recitation of verses the long final of one of our 
iambi or anapaests were to be abortened, we should at 
once feel, what under the same circumstances in Greek 
and Latin we do not even perceive, that the metre and 
rhythm were destroyed. On these accounts, before I 
proceed to what is done to the Greek and Latin, I shall 
begin by shewing what would he done to the English 
and Italian, were the rule applied to them, which it 
might be with just as much reason; and perhaps by 
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exciting a strong and liveiy feeling in respeit to the 
two modem languages, some part of it niiiy be trans- 
ferred to the two ancient. I will now request my 
Engtisli and Italian readers to consider what must be 
tiie necessary consequence of such an application; and 
first, in regard to variety. 

The moHt fruitful source of variety in the sound and 
cadence of a language is the diversity of terminations; 
and one principal branch of diversity is a due propor- 
tion of long and short final syllables ; these, indeed, so 
evidently give relief to one another, and prevent the ear 
from being fatigued by a perpetual recurrence of syl- 
lableH of the same length at the end of every word, that 
if we were to hear of a language in which all the final 
syllables were of one length, whether long or short, we 
should at once pronounce that the monotony must be 
insufferable : therefore, in this point of view only, the 
English and Itahan languages would, by such a change, 
be injured beyond all endurance. 

Connection is another most essential quality, without 
which variety would lose its greatest charms, and be 
httle more than mere diversity. A due proportion of 
long syllables is highly necessary for the purpose of 
connection, whether we consider words as separate, or 
in combination. In the first case, they form resting- 
places for the voice, by nieans of which, when those 
places are happily disposed, especially in polysyllables, 
the whole may be blended together by an easy and 
harmonious articulation. In the second case, their 



pecutia 



i at the end of words, as the voice is 
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enabled to dwell on them, so as to blend and unite the 
word to which such a last syllable belongs with the first 
of the succeeding word. On the other hand, feet with 
short finals, as trochees and dactyls, cannot blend with 
one another, each remains distinct and unconnected, as 
arma, primus, ara, Tityre, tegmine, duUna; and it is 
probably owing to this obvious disconnection and mono- 
tony, that even two distinct dactyls in succession are 
rarely met with in hexameters, and never, as far as I 
have observed, three of them. Now the iambus and 
the anaptest (the one the reverse of the trochee, the 
other of the dactyl), by means of their long finals, do 
blend with one another; three iambi in succession are 
occasionally found at the end of the iambic verses, as 
"xaToi iscav Sixij,"' and it is evident that xarm ieiv, or Sewv 
iixij, form well connected compounds. In the same 
manner {though the poets were naturally sparing in the 
use of any three distinct feet in succession) we some- 
times meet with three successive anapsests, each a 
distinct word, in hexameters. As we shorten the very 
numerous long finals throughout the two ancient lan- 
guages, by that alone all proportion between long and 
short syllables is obviously destroyed : nor docs the 
mischief end here; for many other long syllables, in 
other parts of words (the cadence and character of the 
words themselves being totally altered), are, in conse- 
quence of shortening the final, likewise shortened; of 
which, and of all that has just been advanced, many 
striking examples will be given. The mischief would 
have been equally great, if we had taken it 
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heads to lengthen all the short finals : their general 
characteristic is lightness and vivacity; and in many 
verses they are used exclusively with the happiest 
effect: the characteristic of long finals (in the same 
general way of speaking) is firmness and dignity ; both 
of them, and a due proportion of each, are required for 
the perfection of language; and when both are pro- 
nounced according to quantity, they give such constant 
and striking relief to one another, that we might apply 
to them, mutatis mutandis^ what Gray says on a higher 
and more extensive subject, 

The hues of bliss more brightly glow. 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe ; 
And blended form with artful strife 
The strength and harmony of life. 

Perspicuity is obviously a quality of the highest con- 
sequence. In most languages there are words composed 
of the same letters, which are distinguished from each 
other solely by a different length in a final syllable : ia 
English this chiefly happens where a noun, either sub- 
stantive or adjective, is to be distinguished from the 
verb ; as present present, prodtice produce, rebel 
rebel, &c. and it is obvious, that if in such words the 
accent were to be uniformly laid on the first syllable, 
the clearness of the language would so far be injured ; 
but for the full extent and degree of such injury, we 
must look to the Italian. In that the long final in such 
a number of cases is the distinguishing mark^ that if it 
were taken away, the whole construction of the Ian- 
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f(Uage, its moods, lenses, persons, verba, noons, &c. 
would all be in total confusion. One or two instances 
will be sufficient. A'mo is / /oue, amo he loved; and 
thus, without any other difference but in the length of 
the last syllable, the same word is made to signify in 
the clearest manner a different tense and person. Mdri, 
again, is die, in the imperative mood ; mori, he died, in 
the indicative perfect : here then is a difference of mood, 
as well as of tense and person. This short and clear 
method of distinguishing what requires the clearest 
discrimination pervades the whole language ; but by 
the application of the rule it would be totally abolished. 
Every Englishman must feel from this statement, and 
' every Italian still more strongly from the last part of it, 
that their respective languages would scarcely deserve 
the name, if so much bereaved of all that is most valu- 
able in language itself; they will still more sensibly feel 
it by means of a few examples from their poets. The 
conversion that would most frequently take place in 
English and Italian dissyllables (there being no pyr* 
thus, and few spondees) would be that of an iambus 
into a trochee. I shall therefore first give some English 
and Italian examples of such a conversion. Every 
reader of Milton knows that spirited line whicli con- 
cludes Satan's speech to his fallen companions, 

or ever fall'n. 



And those who may not have reflected how much 
ipirit and energy (not to mention the metre 
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rhythm) depend on the two iambi at the beginning, 
will be fully sensible of it when they read, 

A'w&ke, a rise, or be for ever fall'n. 

The same conversion, though it cannot well be more 
striking, is perhaps more ludicrous in the opening of 
one of Gray's odes, as the line begins and ends with the 
iambus : 

A'wake ^olian lyre, a' wake. 

Or in Macbeth : 

Lay on, Mac'diiff, 
And damn'd be he that first cries hold, e'noiigh. 

How would an Italian, and an admirer of Dante, start 
and cry out, if he were to hear, 

Vuolsi cosi cola dove si puote ; 

or, in another style, 

A'mdr che a nullo amato a m^r perdona ; 

though he constantly accents ^^mor, when an iambus 
in Latin, in the same manner. Thus far, although 
metre, rhythm, and expression are destroyed, and 
though the falsely accented words are in fact no words 
at all, and have no meaning, yet they have not a false 
one ; but in many Italian lines the change of accent, in 
addition to all the rest, changes the tense, the person, 
and the mood, in some of the verbs. Thus in that 
noble line in Dante's Ugolino, 

Che del future mi squarcib *1 velame^ 
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P squSr'ciS would be / tear in the present, instead of 
fore in the perfect ; and as to the rhythm, it woidd be 
L changed from the heroic into a kind of sing-song, di- 
I vided into two parts : 

he del futuro | mi squar'ci6 '1 velame. 

L Another most impressive line in the same striking part 
I would be completely spoilt : 

Ed io sen'tl chT^var I'uBcio di Botto. 

Se'nti is the second person of the indicative present, or 
the first of the imperative, instead of the first of the 
indicative perfect. As to chiavar, it may be a sort of 
lingua franca of any mood, tense, or person ; and Ugo- 
lino, instead of / heard (and we know how alarming a 
id), appears to say, in the mixture of false Italian 
and patois, " and I — Glisten — ^lock the door below." The 
rhythm is hardly less injured than the sense: the two 
iambi, which give such strength to the expression, give 
equal strength and equal variety (placed as they arc 
between the trochees I'd and Tuscio) to the rhythm : by 
shortening the long finals, all this would be destroyed, 
and there would be live almost successive trochees in 
the same line, 

Ed to aea'tl chiavar Tu'scii) di sot'tS. 

These are all the quotations from the two modern 
Flanguages that I shall give for the present. I have 
I endeavoured to shew in the strongest light, and from 
I the most striking examples, what would be the effects of 
c3 
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the rule upon them; though, as I am bound to shew 
that those elTects are still more injurious to the ancient, 
I have increased the difficulty of my engagement. 

We are so habituated to the exclusive use of short 
finals in Greek and Latin, nay, are so well satisfied and 
pleased with their effect, that we shall not easily be 
brought to allow of their being altogether injurious, 
at least at all in the same degree as, &om the examples 
just given, they evidently would be in the English and 
the Italian: most of my readers therefore will be sur- 
prised at the assertion in the following article. The 
injury, howeoer grievniM and ewtensive, that would be 
done to the English and Italian languages, were every 
longjinol syllable throughout the wliole of tliem made 
short, would be by many degrees less grievous and less 
extensive than that which is actually done to the Greek 
and Latin by sfiortening those syllables. It seems fair 
to conclude, that in such cases the degree of injury will 
be very much in proportion to the number of long 
finals : now, I believe, it will be found, that in a giveu 
number of lines taken from any part of Homer and 
Virgil, there will be at least twice, perhaps nearly thrice, 
as many long finals as in the same number of lines taken 
in the same manner from Milton, Dryden, Ariosto, and 
Tasso, and this without taking into the account the 
concluding syllables of the hexameter, though a large 
portion of them might very fairly be counted, as being 
long in all situations. In the Greek and Latin verses 
that will hereafter be <|uoted, the numerous long finals 
will strike the reader from their being uniformly shortened 
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1 consequence of the rule, and from their being always 
marked as short : but before I proceed to any examples, 
it may be a useful, if not a necessary preparation, to 
take a view of the feet most commonly used in the 
ancient metres, and to shew how many of them are 
affected by the rule; and afterwards to point out the 
manner in wliich, according to my notions, they ought 
to be pronounced. 

Uissyllalnc feet. 
The trochee, as ar'dct, we very properly accent on 
the first syllable, which therefore is pronounced long, 
"and the last short. The iambus, as a'mans, as impro- 
perly on the same syllable, as we exactly reverse its 
true quantity, and commit two false quantities in every 
one of them. By the same mode of accenting, we make 
one false quantity in every spondee, as a'mens, shorten- 
ing the last syllable ; and one on every pyrrhic, as 
a'mor, by lengthening the first ; and thus all the four 
dissyllabic feet are reduced to a single one, the trocliee. 

Trisyllabw feet. 
The dactyl, which is a trochee with an atlditional 
short syllable at tlie end, as re'gibus, we very properly 
accent, as we do the trochee, on the first. The ana- 
paest (an iambus with the same addition at the begin- 
ning), as re'diices, we as improperly accent on the first, 
reversing, as in the iambus, the true quantity, and 
making two false quantities. The amphimacer, as re'- 
.^os, we likewise accent on the first ; and by shortening 
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the last make one false quantity : each of these feet 
thus loses its own character, and becomes a dactyl. 
The molossus (a spondee with an additional long syl- 
lable), as constric'tos, we do not accent, like the sjion- 
dee, on the first, but on the second, and therefore do 
not change it into a dactyl, but into an amphibrachys. 
The bacchius, as aris'tas, and the antibacchius, as re- 
grni, by the same mode of accenting (though the 
change is less striking than in many of the others), are 
also turned into the amphibrachys. By such means 
these ten feet, on the skilful arrangement and intermix- 
ture of which, each having its distinct and appropriate 
character, the exactness of metre, the varied harmony 
of rhythm, and the various modes of expression and of 
imitative harmony, so much depend, are reduced to 
three, the trochee, the dactyl, and the amphibrachys. ■ 
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Pronunciation of the ancient feet according to quantity. 

We have just seen in what manner the ntte has 
curtailed the number of the ancient feet ; and yet, with 
the few that are left us, we fancy ourselves reciting 
ancient poetry in all its metres, with the most enchant- 
ing rhythm and varied harmony ! What if some capri- 
cious tyrant, a Nero or a Caligula, had ordered two 
thirds of the strings to be cut off here and there from a 
lyre, and had then commanded the poor musician to 
play some of his favourite pieces, and to give them the 
same variety and eflFect as when the strings were com- 
plete ! He would then have done just what that mis- 
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chievous tyrant the Rule has done in regard to the 
ancient languages; and our present performance, with 
less than a third of the ancient feet, is very much 
what in such a case the rausician's must have been. I 
am very anxious that we should restore those feet to 
their full complement, the preliminary step being of 
course the restoration of the true quantity : and the 
only difficulty, by no means a slight one, seems to be 
that of inspiring an earnest wish to restore it, from an 
entire conviction of the vast improvement whicli would 
take place, in every point of view, throughout the an- 
cient languages. The main object would then indeed 
be gained, and every thing else, sooner or later, must 
follow; but at present, from what I have heard in 
conversation, and met with in writings, on the subject, 
I am persuaded, that although we are in all eases per- 
fectly acquainted with quantity by the eye, yet we are 
in many quite unacquainted with it by the ear. I liave, 
for instance, often heard it maintained, that by laying 
an accent on the first syllable of a Latin spondee, as 
moSrens, we do not make the unaccented syllabic shorter 
than the accented'; but I think it will be felt that we 



I writer of high reputation, Mr, Han 
I the word/oHiitaini as aa eiample of a 

Fountains, and ye that warble oi 



author of Hermea, 
milee in EDgIiah,a 



I believe the word to be not leas truly a trocbee than most of those i 
language, as I tliink will clearlj be shewn by a reference to anolliei 
guage and pronunciation . Let a Frenchmaa repeat the line, and h( 
natuially pronounce the first word like/unluinec. 

Fsdutal'DS, and ye that warble as ye flow. 
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do make it long, wheu, by an additional syllable, it 
ceases to be a final ; for upon comparing the sound in 
such cases with that of the word when single, the diffid- 
ence in length will clearly be perceived. 

The addition I allude to, that of a que or a ne to any 
Latin word, will in most cases serve as a test and a 
guide ; and in the foDowing way : if we find that we 
pronounce the word exactly in the same manner with- 
out the enclitic as with it, we are right; if differently, 
wrong. Thus we say annaque and drma exactly the 
same with or without the ^ue; as also solutaque and 
soluta: but though we say sene'xque we say se'nSx, 
moere'nsque but moc'rens, lapide squc but la'pides, con- 
strfcto'sque but constri'ctos, Ingeni'que but I'ngeni, raer- 
catore'sque but mercatores, ingemina'ntque but Tnge'- 



and wiil conssfiuently make it a Irue spondee, and a standard (as fantaina 
in) for tlia quontily of that foot, Mr. Harris niBj havs Ireea led inia Ibia 
error (For such 1 preaDme it ia) b)' lliat whieb had led many writers into 
similar orrore, a. reference to ancient prosody ; and certainly in any Greek 
or Latin word a diphtbong fallowed by two coasananta would have beea it 
long syllable ; but trilh us lbs law of poiilioa has no force, and we Bte used 
to leap aver much stronger barriers. In this too, as in so many cases, ne 
vary ia the pronuDciation of the same letters, and sound tains nearly as we 
do tins, passing nver the vowels to the cousaaaata, and not dwelling on 
them i and by such means have little difficulty in sborteoing the unaccented 
syllable of the iambus maintAins ; we rest an the vowels, giving to them the 
soUDil which Ihey commonly have in English, thai of a long a, aud much 
the same with ai in fonlainec. Here Ibsii ibo three feel are plainly discri- 
minated : founlttini is a Uochee, njaiNlaini (in which we sound the first 
syllable nearly like mm) an iambus, and fmlainei a spondee. Lay an 
accent on the last as well as an the jirst offoi-ntains, and on the first as well 
as on the last of tns'nldiiu, and all lb; three words are true spoodees, ami 
equally so : this sort of analysis will apply to all cases of a similar kind. 
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rainfint. It is thus that the enclitic serves as a test: 
as a guide, the rule for applying it (a very simple one, 
and already indicated) is, that we should pronounce 
sucii words without the ^we exactly aa we pronounced 
them with it. 

It may perhaps be said, that on all such occasions we 
are observing throughout the Latin rules of accentu- 
ation; not merely as to the syllable on which we are 
to avoid laying the acute, but as to that on which we 
are to lay it ; for whenever an enclitic was added, the 
Romans transferred the acute from the syllable on 
which it had been laid to that which, by the addition, 
became the penultima, as senex sen^que, Idpides lapi- 
desque, constrictos constrictdsque. It is very true, and 
we are quite right on such occasions in laying our 
accent where they laid theirs ; not becaune they laid it 
there, but because the syllable is long, and our accent 
obliges us to pronounce it so. I believe that the enclitic 
will, in most cases, answer the purpose I have men- 
tioned ; but the most natural and ready guides, as far as 
they can be had, and as far as we can be sure of their 
accuracy, are the same feet in our own languages, and 
there are some such in English, and many more in 
Italian. 



English and Italian feet thai correspond with those in 

Greek and Latin. 

The trochee in Italian is a perfect standard for the 

pronunciation of the ancient foot, which {as the rule 

does not interfere, as it does in some of the others) the 
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Italian proDounces in jierfection. Our English trochees, 
under which denomination I include all dissyllables 
accented on the first syllable, may be divided into two 
classes, the one more imperfect than the other, and neither 
of them having the perfection of the Italian : the cause of 
this diiference between the two, and between them both 
and the Italian, may throw ^ome light on this part of 
the subject. We have an unfortunate propensity in our 
language, to pass over the vowel to the consonant in 
the first syllables of words, which thence, altkough 
accented, are comparatively short; as very, bdniak; 
and it makes no difference, position having no force, 
whether the consonant be doubled ; as we pronounce 
mirry and bdnner just in the same way, not separating 
the two consonants, but sounding them as if only a 
single one. In many trochees we stop on the vowel ; 
as wary, b&nefid, and the syllables are manifestly longer 
than in the others: there are also trochees equally long 
with the last, where we do pass to a consonant, but 
followed by another of a different kind; which there- 
fore we are obliged to separate, and distinguish from 
each other, as ar'my. 

■' Now the Italians never pass over the vowel to a 



<! ihe difference of Icnglh, ns has jua) been mentioned, so regnlailj nnd 
UQifariQly takes place, from the cause whicb has been asiigned, that our 
iccenleil ajllables migbt veij properly be divided into two diadnct classes 
of short and long, or of long and short accents. lo Johnson's Diclionaty 
irk is in all cases placed imntediatelf after the vowel, as 
t, prefect, pr^Bsingly, irniy, dimament ; and tliis merely eheWB thai 
■e all accealed on the first syllable, and noUiing further : now, in my 



sin^ consonant ; and when they pass over it to two of 
the same kind, they separate them in pronunt-iation, so 
that the sound of each is distinctly heard : thus in the 
words cer'ri and fer'ri they separate llie consonants, and 
sound each r; and in so doing, of course give greater 
length and effect to the first syllable. We, in pro- 
nouncing nearly t)ie same words in sound, as cherr'y, 
ferr'y, give no more length or distinction to the double 
r than if it had been single. The Italian manner of 
pronouncing the trochee is therefore, in all respects, the 
true model for our imitation '. 

Our English iambi I hold to be not less perfect than 
the Italian, and more so they could not be ; and had it 
not been for the accentual system, we and the Italians 
should both of us naturally have pronounced the an- 
cient iambi as we do our own ; for it is most unnatural 
to do otherwise. What makes the case still stronger, 
and shews in the most glaring light our submissive 



miad, it would be very luefu!, espcciiillf lo foreigoccs, if the differGnde weic 
to be indicated, as it might ao easily be, hy the postlian of the nccenlual 
mArki if, for inslaoce, it were always lo be placed itnmedialelj after the 
vowel, when we atop upon it, as ptffecl, precedency -, alter the eonsonani, 
when we pass <n lo it, as in pres'eiit aod atinip'olenl ; aflet both conaonanls, 
when tbey are the same in form and aound, as pres&'tngi j } and between 
both, when different in Bound, and llierefore detaclieil, as ac'ceol, ab'senl. 
This method would at once indicate the varying length of our accented 
syllables, and its cause. 

* The Ilaiian trochees, as Ihey arc much more perfect than ours in 
reality, no they likewise itre in appearance. The greater part of them end 
OD a vowel, whereas a very great part of ours end on two consonants, for 
all our dissyllabic participles of the present lense end on two consonants, liy 
no means favourable lo rapid arliculation. 
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monotooy in so very essential a respect as that to which 
the rule has reduced the andent languages. These 
contractions, then, which have given to the Italian such 
a number of perfect iambi, have also given it a certain 
number of spondees, which may very well serve as 
standards fur the pronunciation of that foot. 

The pyrrhic is the only one among these feet, for 
which, according to toy notions, there is no true stand- 
ard, either in English or Italian ; for as all our words 
of two syllables are accented on the one or the other, 
and as both syllables in the pyrrhic are equally short, 
no such accent can properly be laid on either. In this 
case recourse cannot be had to the enclitic; for when 
the pyrrhic ends on a consonant, as celer, (pie imme- 
diately turns it into an iambus, and the whole into an 
amphibrachys, celerque : an CKpedieut, however, of a 
similar kind, which I shall soon have occasion to pro- 
pose, will answer the same purpose. We accent the 
pyrrhic, like every other ancient dissyllable, on the 
first, and make it a trochee ; on the other band, were 
we to accent tt on the last, it would be an iambus: 
both are in fact equally wrong; but whenever the 
pyrrhic is to be pronounced as a single independent 
word, or is to be joined to a preceding long syllable, 
as the end of a dactyl, it appears to have more affinity 
with the iambus than with the trochee : all this will, I 
trust, be made clear by the following example. We 
say c6lor, but not diecdior; for it would be called, 
what it so truly is, a false quantity : but again, at the 
beginning of an hexameter, we say Qui coUir, wlilcsh. 



though just as much a false quantity as the other, is 
not called one, because it is sanctioned by the nile. 
In this case, then, an additional syllable at the be- 
ginning of a word is as safe a guide as a que at the end 
of them in the other cases ; we have only to pronounce 
discolor as usual, and then color without the dis, exactly 
as we had done with it, and Qui color the same^. By 
this method, though we have no standards for pyrrhics 
in our own language, the true sound of it is pointed out 
in a way that can hardly fail to be satisfactory, that is, 
from our own pronunciation of the foot itself, though 
somewhat in disguise. 

We have many dactyls in English, none of tlieni 
quite perfect, and most of them very imperfect ; and 
our pronunciation of the ancient dactyls is much more 
imperfect than that of the trochees. It so happens, 
that in them we seldom pass over a vowel to a single 

E Tbc mark, wbich is of a negative kind, ii inteadeil lo warn (he reader 
not to laf ang acceal oa tbe firiil ayllatile, as th±t would check the progress, 
ipw ill liMim, of this lapid foot; and likewise Id iadicate that he is to give 
ibe slightest poi^hle loach, aati ao more thaa is necessary for ai'licul alien, 
to the last : and if he passes qilickly over oue to the other, and quits liie 
last alniasl as soon as he has touched upou it, he will give la the whole liiat 
peculiar lightness, the true characteristic of the p^rrhic, which distinguishes 
it from the other aacicut dissjUabic feel, and of which I believe there is 
scarcely aa example id aay modern dissyllable. The iambus and the 
Itochee are liotli of them rapid feet ; and that they were coosidered as such 
bj the ancients, appears from the etymology of the one, and the descriptians 
given of the other : but the elymalogy of the pyrrhic frum the element of 
lire, seems to indicate, that it was not only fiery footed, but thai it had also 
the lightness of flame : and I hope lo shew, by dilTereat examples from tbe 
poets, how much we ought lo altend, in the pronuaciation of it, Id so cha- 
ricterinic a diltioctioD, 
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consonant, whereas we perpetually tlo so In the dactyls, 
and often in some of the oblique cases of the very same 
noun ; thus we say omen, but omlne, (and in this in- 
stance it is the same in English, omen, ominous,) r^ges, 
but reg'ihus ; we also say Tite, but Tit'yre. This the 
Italians never do; and their pronunciation of tlie dactyl, 
when a separate word, is a perfect standard, both ir 
their own and the ancient languages. 

Tlie pronunciation of the anapaest, like that of iam- 
bus, to which it bears so much affinity, is equally exact 
both in English and Italian. In the ancient language! 
we have only to get rid of the rule, and instead of 
laying the accent on the first syllable in such words as 
re'feres, to lay it on the last, as in referees and referi. 

We have seen that in English spondees are very 
rare ; and that they are much less so in Italian, though 
to that language they are not congenial, as they are to 
those of the ancients : the same habits which indispose 
us to give an equal length to two long syllables, operate 
more strongly in regard to three ; and accordingly, as 
far as I have observed, tliere is no true molossus in 
English. In Italian, as it appears to me, such words 
as destruitor, rinforxdr, and others of the same kind, 
have nearly an equal length on each of the syllables; 
and if the middle one should be rather tlie shortest, yet 
the word altogether will not less effectually tend to 
correct the most prominent fault in the usual pronunci- 
ation of the molossus ; that of making the middle syl- 
lable the onb/ long one. This will clearly be seen, by 
substituting an Italian spondee and molossus for those 



feet accented in the usual maimer in the Latin, as, 
instead of Pirtus, ionn^ntum. Virtu, tormentdr. These 
give, as nearly as one could desire, the right quantity 
and cadence of two such feet at the beginning of an 
hexameter, as in Horace's " Majus tormentum," and 
therefore may very well serve as standards. 

The amphimacer, as ingeni, (a foot not admissible 
in the hexameter, but in constant use in many other 
metres) is common enough both in English and Italian, 
as disbelief, giudicdr. 

The choriambus, ingcminant, is not common in Eng- 
lish, as all the words which have been adopteci from the 
ancient choriamb! (many of them the most poetical in 
our language) are accented, bke the originals, on the 
second syllable, as Elysian, tiectdreoua, ambrosial, &c. 
There are few of English growth ; sucb adapted words, 
however, as arquebusade, ebandanagore, are very true 
choriambi. The Italians, like ourselves, have accented 
most of the adopted choriambi on the second syllable, 
as nett&reo, coniinuo, &c. but from the lucky circum- 
stance already mentioned, of their contracted nouns and 
^erbs, they have many examples of this beautiful foot, 
as coniinuo, imperador, ine<mmdr, and the ancient clio- 
ziambi ought evidently to be pronounced in the same 
manner. 

The dispundee it would be vain to look for in Eng- 
fieh ; in Italian there are some words, as discwnfortdr, 
■which, though not exact enough for standards, would 
serve to correct our pronunciation of JiigilxgiKw and 
mer'cIto'rSs. Here then, 1 may venture to say, are 
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many perfect standards, cither in English or in Italian, 
for the pronunciation of some of the principal metrical 
feet used in ancient versification, together with others, 
which, though imperfect, answer nearly the same pur- 
pose, and in aid of these last, and alone Euflicient for 
every purpose but one, the test and guidance of the 
enclitic : and lastly, where the enclitic fails, and where, 
as we pronounce the words, there is no dissyllabic 
standard in any language, we may ascertain the true 
sound and cadence of the pyrrhic by means of a pre- 
ceding long syllable in compounds. These different 
modes have the same result ; the cadences being always 
in perfect accord with one another, and with those 
which must have been given by the ancients in their 
recitation : unless we suppose, what no one who makes 
uae of his reason can suppose, that the Greek and Latin 
poets constructed their verses by one set of rules, aad 
recited them by another of a totally different kind. 
This is what we manifestly, nay avowedly, do : and 
what is our plea ? I never heard but one, which has 
already been mentioned, namely, that we lay our accent 
where the Romans laid theirs ; and this, as I trust has 
been ftilly shewn, is a mere juggle of words, the mo- 
dern sense of accent having no relation to that of the 
ancient ; the plea therefore is null and void. If indeed 
it could be shewn that some grammarian of high 
thority baa clearly and unequivocally stated that the 
ancients, in the recitation of verses, uniformly length- 
ened every acuted syllable, however short by the struc- 
ture of the verse, and shortened every unaccented one. 
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however long, our plea and our practice would acquire 
a very strong, and a most unexpected support : were it 
possible that such a passage could he discovered, and 
triumphantly placed hefore my eyes, what could I say? 
I should not say, like the person who saw a notorious 



a. charity, ' 



B ne r 



avois pas 



miser give a louis d'o 

vu, je ne I'aurois jamais cru," but hkc Fontenelle, " moi 
qui Tai vu, je n'y crois pas." It might be difficult to give 
such direct and positive proof that the ancients did 
pronounre those syllables short which we pronounce 
long, and vice versa, so as to silence all cavils ; but the 
degree of probability on one side amounts almost, if 
not quite, to a certainty, and the improbability on the 
other, as nearly to an impossibility. Luckily however 
we have, on the authority of the best grammarians, 
to whom I must readily give my full belief, the un- 
doubted guide which the ancients followed in their 
recitation. It will form the title of the next article. 

Ictus Metricus, Arsis, and Thesis. 
Till within these few years I scarcely knew any 
thing more of these terms than the terms themselves, 
and therefore for the sake of those who may know no 
more of them than I did, a short explanation seems to 
be required ; should it contain any inaccuracies, I may 
hope some of my learned readers will correct them. 
It likewise seems a necessary preparation for what I 
shall have to advance respecting the great use and 
advantage of the Ictus, &c. as the surest and most 
approved guide in recitation, and as an effectual cor- 
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roction of our most otfensive sins against quantity, 
metre, and rhythm. The Ictus metricus, as its name 
indicates, is a stroke or stress given to certain syllables 
in metrical compositions ; in the hexameter, to which 
for the present I shall chiefly confine myself, it is 
always on the first of each foot, and therefore always 
on the first syllable at the beginning of each verse, and 
on the last but one at the end of it; with regard to the 
arsis and thesis, Bentley calls that time where the ictus 
is the arsis, those times where the ictus is not the thesis; 
and Hermann, though he observes that other writers 
have thought difiTerently, says, after giving his reasons 
for so doing, " quare maluimus usum a Bentleio pro- 
batum servare.'" Bentley'a opinion, sanctioned by 
Hermann, is as high as authority can well go'". By 
the terms ar^s and thesis the ancients seem merely to 
have signified their mode of keeping and marking 
metrical time, much in the same way that a musician 
marks or beats musical time; they raised up, as the 
word implies, the hand or the foot on arsis; and, as 
the other word denotes, put it down on thesis; and 
this regular process went through each verse, as, in the 
other case, throughout each bar. The ictus was always 
on a long syllable, and length was so absolutely re- 
quired, that where a vowel or a syllable was on other 
occasions short, the ictus had the power of lengthening. 

I< A Isuned wiUer in ihe EldiiAui^h Review, however, " ii iodined to 
suspect llial Llie aras and iJuiii lefer rather to tbe elevation and de|)reuion 
of the fool \a lUacia^, Ibaa to (he pulaaliua oF the libicea." vol. xviii, 
p. 183. ■ 



itj as in the well known instances of A^*; Age;, of Ai« jj-sv 
MtnriSof, of EVsiSi} Tons' avZ^a, and others in the middle 
of verses. I shall here suggest to the reader's notice, 
the analogy which in several respects subsists between 
the ictus and our accent ; both of them are always on 
a long syllable ; both have the power, just mentioned, 
of lengthening short syllables ; and both give an 
emphasis to the syllable on which they are laid : there 
is, however, one most essential difference between them, 
which should be carefully kept in mind : the ictus acts 
solely upon the syllable on which it is laid ; it does not 
affect the others, which keep their usual quantity ; 
whereas our accent (and I believe the same may in a 
great degree be said of the Italian) acts equally by its 
presence and its absence; not only lengthening the 
accented syllable, but shortening (except in some cases 
of polysyllables) the unaccented. Supposing us there- 
fore to adopt in practice, what there is such Strang and 
obvious reason for adopting, the ancient guide in reci- 
tation, there might be some danger of considering the 
ictus in the same light as the accent, and of shortening, 
from the effect of habit in the other case, the syllables 
on which it was not laid. This will he best explained 
by an example; but as the example will be the first 
entire ancient verse that I shall have quoted, it will be 
necessary to explain the manner in which I shall 
mark it, and the purpose for which it will be so 
marked, as I shall throughout these pages mark in the 
same way almost all the lines I' shall have occasion to 
quote. Above the line then I' shall place the accentual 
d4 
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mark immediately after the ByUables upon which we 
lay our accent in recitation, and shall also place over 
those same accented syllables (whether really long or 
short) the ancient mark of long ; and over all the 
unaccented syllables (whatever may be their real 
quantity) the mark of short. Those readers (much 
the most numerous, I believe, of the general mass of 
them), who have never thought of accent as identiiied 
with quantity, but as something quite distinct from it, 
will be not a little startled at seeing the mark of short 
over diphthongs, etas, and omegas, over vowels followed 
by two, and even three, consonants ; and, on the other 
hand, the mark of long over epsilons, omicrons, and 
other vowels as notoriously short ; they will scarcely 
be brought to believe, for it is scarcely credible, that 
they have all their lives been unconsciously breaking 
all the laws of metre and prosody, deceived and hood- 
winked by that misleading term accent. They will 
very naturally be led to suspect me of having committed 
some gross error in such an application of the ancient 
marks ; I will venture to say, however, that if they 
will obey them, and recite the verses exactly by their 
guidance, they will find themselves reciting them pre- 
cisely in their usual manner. These will be the marks 
above the line; below it I shall constantly place a stroke 
(the same as the mark of long) tinder every syllable 
that receives the ictus ; and likewise occasionally, the 
little mark by which I have indicated the right pro- 
nunciation of the pyrrhic : this I shall also place UTider 
the syllable, and below the line, not to interfere with 
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the marks above it. The arrangement will enable the 
reader at one view to compare the two modes of 
recitation, and the position of the different marks, and to 
observe where they vary from, oi- coincide with, one 
another. 

Spgcta'tum venlunt venliint spgcleo'tur ut i'psafi. 



In tills example (a mild one compared with many 
that will be given) the line in our mode begins with a 
bastard amphibrach, a foot, were it a true one, inad- 
missible in that place ; then comes a spurious dactyl, 
followed by another of the same kind ; and that by 
another amphibrach equally inadmissible where it 
stands. The concluding dissyllable we make a trochee, 
pronouncing it like ipse. Dactyls and spondees are 
the only legitimate feet, into one of which all others 
that may be introduced must be resolvable; as we 
pronounce the line, there is no spondee, and till you 
come to the adonic ', no dactyl : we are however well 
pleased and satisjied with the rhythm, though it 
neither belongs to the hexameter, nor to any other 
metre. Now if we follow the guidance of the ictus, 
we must give the due length to four long syllables, 
which we shorten in our mode, and among tliem to the 
last syllable of the second neniunt, where the vowel is 
followed by two consonants in the same word, and by 



' I have made use of ihla »( 
Cc roimed, at the end of llie b 



signiTy ihe dactyl and spondee, how- 
eter, and shall coalinue so la employ 
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Iwo others in the next ; and if wc give the due length 
and stress to the syllables on which the ictus is laid, 
and in regard to the others, observe, as we are bound 
to do, the known rules of prosody, we shall have six 
legitimate fL'ct, three spondees, and three dactyls, and 
the metre and the rhythm will both of them be perfect. 
But although upon this, as on every occasion, we are 
bound to observe the rules of prosody, yet, as I have 
already hinted, we are not unlikely, from our old ac- 
centual habits, to shorten any long syllables upon which 
the ictus is not laid, and should then pronounce the line 
in question : 






n vfnirmt vi^'nlilnt spfcti^niur ut ip'sa£. 



This would be very perverse and unexcusable, and 
would obviously injure the metre, yet would compara- 
tively but slightly affect the rhythm; the general flow 
and hexametrical character of which is in a great degree 
secured by the ictus. My object in mentioning this 
circumstance is not, most assuredly, to sanction or 
excuse any breach of quantity under any pretence, but 
to point out the extensive use and advantage of adopt- 
ing the ictus, which, at the same time that it completely 
corrects our grossest and most offensive errors, would 
soften the effect of any careless inaccuracies. Among 
the various advantages of adopting the ictus, perhaps 
the greatest use of all, is, that it would force us to give 
the due length and stress, where we now never give 
them, to the long finals i and, in conse(|uence of so 
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doing, the true cadence and spirit to the iambi, ana- 
pEBsts, and choriainbi ; and as in these last there is 
always a double ictus, the stroke on the first would 
drive the voice over the two short middle syllables to 
the long final, and would give its genuine character to 
that noble foot, as Hiovef, and the same where there is a 
preceding short syllable, as e^cuyafum, and again to 
words with a double anapaest, as vtfi?.riyiftTa Zfuf : in 
all these not only the right quantity and rhythm are 
restored, but euphony with ease and distinctness of 
articulation. These, and other circumstances relative 
to the ictus, will be frequently pressed upon the reader's 
attention by the quotations : what has been said seems 
quite sufficient for explanation and preparation. I shall 
add however a line from Terentianus Maurus, very 
much in favour of what I have advanced ; for in speak- 
ing of the ictus metricus, and of the manner in which 
ancient redtation was guided by that and by the arsis 
and theds, he says, 

Quicquid at his liiacrepabit absonum reddet melas. 



Jmbi^iili/. 

In this particular point the Italian would be more 
injured than the Greek, or perhaps than the Latin; 
although these last, especially the Latin, arc injured in 
no small degree, as an example or two will shew. In 
the following line, in the third book of the Iliad, Homer 
describes the south wind (a very proper agent on such 
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an occasion) diffusing a mist over the summit of the 
mountain : 

As we accent the line a less proper agent is introduced. 

"Nwros (for the only difference between the omicron and 
the omega, both being ori^nally o, is the length) signi- 
fies the back of a man, or rather of an animal, which 
indeed at times emits a good deal of warm vapour, but 
not quite on so extensive a scale. There are many 
other dissyllables, both nouns and verbs, in which, 
ancient accent being now a dead letter, the only dis- 
tinction is the long or the short vowel on the first sylla- 
bles, as figooTOs /SgoTO^, Kf^oo Xeyoo^ v^co e^cOy ytigas yegas. 
We make no such distinction; and as we pronounce 
the last of these words, Achilles would have appeared 
to an ancient Greek, very plainly, however absurdly, to 
say to Agamemnon, ^^you threaten to take away my 
old age from me f 
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A few lines farther on, the old Greek would have been 
completely puzzled by the addition of one of the verbs : 

Oy yotq <roi tote *<rov ?p^«J y^goi^ ' 

and would only have been able to make out something 
very incongruous about sound and old age. 



In Latin the moods, tenses, and persons, in many of 
the verbs, are distinguished, as in Italian, by the dif- 
ferent length of the first or of the last syllable ; in both 
a false quantity or accent turns sense into nonsense, as 
in a well known line in Ovid's Epistles. Penelope says 
to Ulysses, Do not write to me, but come yourself, 
" ipse veni ;" as we accent the last word, 

Nil mihi reacriba^, attamen ipse veni, 

the sense is nobly confounded ; for the literal meaning 
" Do not write to me, but I am come myself;" and 

a match for any change of mood, tense, and person, 
in Italian", 

Besides the verbs I have alluded to, there are a 
number of nouns, both substantive and adjective, which 
are distinguished from each other solely by difference of 
quantity; and there is one set of them particularly 
(including a verb) so alike, yet with so many different 
meanings, that the most exact observance of their quan- 
tity cannol guard against some degree of ambiguity. 
Malum is an apple ; malum, an evil ; malo, I prefer ; 
malo in the dative, bad ; mala, apples or a cheek ; 
mSIa, evils or bad ; malus, a mast ; malus, bad ; and 
so they go on through cases and tenses : here are all 
the four dissyllahic feet ; and if, when each has its 
appropriate sound and quantity, ambiguity cannot en- 
tirely be avoided, what must be the case when verbs, 



k To anit Ihe ipeaker it ought lo be ipsa ; but 
cDaiDtioD, llie wrong sex \i only a small addition. 




Niibntanlivcs, and adjectives, however different in mean- 
ing and in quantity, all appear in the shape of trochees. 
One difference between the Greek and Latin, respect- 
ing these dissyllabic feet, it is right to mention: in the 
Greek, while a living language, many of them were 
dititingiiished by a diversity in the accent, as well as in 
the quantity, nam; and voroj, y^faj and yegaj, though 
evt^n then a right accent with a wrong quantity would 
have been rather a lame distinction; hut in Latin, dis- 
■yllnbles were generally, if not always, acuted on the 
first ; iiiul consequently, in regard to accent, exactly 
alike. We therefore must come to one of these two 
conclusions ; cither that the Romans, in such words as 
vi-ni vOni, fOgtl fugit, veils velis, cino cano, did pro- 
nouiRt! the aylluhles according to their true quantity ; 
or, (HI the other hand, that in every one of them they 
pronouncod the first (as being acuted) long, and the 
last short, and consequently made no distinction what- 
evci', when the clearest distinction was so pocuharly 
required, The first conclusion accords with the struc- 
ture of ftll their verses, and the kuown rules of their 
prosody ; the second involves so manifest an absurdity, 
thut if there were no other argument against the system 
Altogether, this would, \a my mind, be decisive. 



Cavura. 

Thk cirsura, as the worti indicates, cuts or divides 
the verse; it forms « resting-place for ihe voice, and 
Events best to answer Ihnt ami every other purpose. 



when divisions are nearly equal ; when it falls on a long 
final; and when there is a pause iti the sense; as in 
liyjviv asiSt Sta, ^neaduDi genetrix, arma virumque cano. 
It is certainly quite a sufficient reason for pronouncing 
any syllahle long, that it is so by the common rules of 
prosody ; but in this case the additional reasons, though 
not required, aic singularly striking ; the etesura is a 
resting-place for the voice, which cannot have complete 
rest except on a concluding syllable ; and length is in 
such cases so much required, that the csesura is con- 
sidered as having the power of making such syllables 
long, though they should usually be short ; and the 
ictus, which has the same power to a wider extent, 
generally, if not always, on such occasions, falls on the 
same syllable. With these cogent reasons, added to 
authority, position, diphthongs, &c. a syllable might 
think its length perfectly secured ; but our single rule 
is too strong, far too strong, for them all ; it commands 
us to shorten all long finals (with a few exceptions in 
Greek), wherever they may be found : and this despotic 
order, like Turkish slaves, we blindly obey. The 
extent of the massacre throughout the two languages is 
beyond calculation ; but we may form some idea of it 
by what takes place on the one point in question. Of 
the first hundred lines in the Georgics, about ninety 
have the ccesura on long finals, and it is nearly the same 
in the first hundred of the jEneid ; therefore, supposing 
this to be nearly the general proportion, seven thousand 
CEesuras, at a moderate computation, will, in consequence 
of our rule, be murdered in Virgil's works alone ; and 
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we may imagine what would be the aum total, were the 
other numerous Latin poets considered in the stune 
manner. In Greek, at least in the Homeric poems, the 
case is strikingly different. In the Iliad the proportion 
between c^suras on long finals and the others seems to 
be nearly equal, tljough in favour of the others; in the 
Odyssey (judging in each poem from the first hundred 
lines in the two first books) much more so: still in the 
course of twice twenty-four books the number is con- 
siderable. It is again prodigiously augmented by the 
numerous pentameters, the first hemistich of which has 
always a marked ctesura, and almost always on a long 
final. Do we then never rest upon the ctesura? never 
give it its due length ? we sometimes do, but only when 
it falls on a monosyllable, as in a line often quoted : 



Etc 



II frigt 






After frigida, which, like all distinct dactyls, we pro- 
nounce according to quantity, we musi make a dead 
stop on more, and ^ve it its due length and stress ; and 
the csesura is thus forced upon our notice ; but as such 
hemistichs are rare, the rhythm appears quite strange, 
and gives more surprise than pleasure. It is indeed so 
difi'erent from that of the many thousand caesuras of 
which we shorten the long final, that it may well appear 
strange ; but were we to pronounce tkose according to 
quantity, the strangeness of this would at once dis^ 
appear ; and there are many verses, as we should tketl 
perceive, which in the first hemistich have the very some 



rhythm: one, for instance, in the speech from which 
the line is quoted ; another from Dido's preceding 
speech, " Nusquam tuta fides," " Nee te nostcr amor:" 
the only difference between this last and the hemistich 
in question is, that the choriambus " frigida mors" con- 
sists of a dactyl and a monosyllabtc, whereas noster 
amor is composed of a trochee and an iambus; a differ- 
ence which ought not to make any in the rhythm. The 
CEesura, in its particular part of the verse, should always 
be felt by the reciter, as quantity ought to be through- 
out the whole ; though neither of them should he regu- 
larly marked and weighed upon in recitation : in ours 
it seldom exists; and on the few occasions whore we 
cannot help admitting it, it seems to disturb the ha- 
bitual routine of our pronunciation, and the sort of 
unmetrical rhythm we are used to ; bke a stranger who 
unexpectedly breaks in upon us, and (whatever may be 
his good quahties), according to the common phrase, 
puts us out of our way. That the rhythm of Et cum 
frigida mors appears to us very peculiar, and, as such, 
to indicate a particular intention in the poet, a curious 
instance occurred in a correspondence I had with an 
excellent classical scholar, and a man of a remarkably 
acute and intelligent mind ; he was persuaded that 
Virgil, by the singularity of the rhythm, meant to 
express the shudderings felt by Dido, when thinking of 
the intended suicide : were this a solitary instance of a 
monosyllable so placed, something perhaps might be 
said in Javour of such a notion ; but there are not a few 
in the ancient poets, and several in Virgil. It would 




a 



he difficult to discover what expression he could i 
tend by 

SiDum Uctia et hsec tibi liba Priape quotannia. 
Arcades O meEi turn quam molliter ossa quieacant. 



and others of the s; 



D sort. The f 



expresBion 



in " Et cum fri^da mors," is here produced by the 
right quantity and the right pronunciation of the cie- 
flura, and is certainly of a harsh character : on the other 
hand, there are verses, to the first hemistich of which 
an ample portion of harshness is given by means of the 
wrong quantity and the total almlition of the cassura. 



Fri-gl 



a abstlt'ertt c 



a praC'ct/rUla s 



where the choriambus is in our mouths so inarticulately 
turned over, that if the first i were to be changed into 
«, the sound would very aptly indicate the effect of the 
accentual pronunciation. Some of its steady advocates 
indeed, if so reproached, might say, like Zanga in the 
Revenge, 



This ti 



a well ; 



the fixed and noble mind 

IB own advaoCage: 



They might argue, and with truth, that when the blood 
is chilled, and when the teeth are said to chatter with 
cold, articulation is impeded; and that therefore the 
very stammer of dbstiterit, notwithstanding the two 
false quantities, or rather by means of them, paints the 



Htagnation in the poefs blood much better than the 
right quantity : there being no difficulty in articulating 
obatiteril, I certainly should not be disposed to admit 
such a claim to expression, were it likely to be made ; 
but I must allow it ia nearly on a par with the other. 

The c^aura holds a place in modern languages, as it 
does in the ancient. In English it is often as strongly 
marked in our heroics as in the hexameter, and often 
on finals ; as in a line of Pope's, towards the beginning 
of his Iliad, 



Augur ; 



^ miscliief still, 



the beginning of which answers exactly to Mawi K.a.xm, 
as augur acc'urst would be Ma'tri" xaxaiv, as we are 
used always to pronounce the iambus, and much belter 
to Mawi Kcix'm (as if written xoxxew), as it is now very 
much the fashion to pronounce it ; but of this new- 
fangled mode, which, preserving the false quantities, 
adds a little cacophony, I shall have more to say here- 
after. In regard to the number of lineh in which there 
is no distinguishable caesura, our heroics are more like 
Homer's than Virgil's: in one respect they differ from 
both, as from the number of our monosyllables the 
caesura frequently ends on one. In Italian T believe 
they are nearly the same as in English, except in regard 
to monosyllables, and would be equally injured by 
laying the accent as in Greek and Latin, " Venuto aei 
quaggtu," " La bocca soVlevo quel pecVator," &c. In 
French heroic verses of twelve, and in otiiers of ten 
syllables, the csesura is essential, and in its most strict 
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and regular form ita position is never varied ; but as it 
divides every line of twelve syllables into two equal 
portions, so it divides those of ten into portions that 
always bear the same relation to one another. From 
the s[>undaic character of the French language and 
poetry, our trochaic pronunciation would mar every 
thing ; as in a line of twelve syllables, which English- 
men repeat with pride, 

Le trident de Neptune est le sceplre du monde: 

put an accent, as in the English words, on the first 
Hyllable of trident and Neptune, there is neither ciesura 
nnr metre : the same again in a line of ten syllables : 

Cette beaute que j'avois incense. 

An Englishman, little acquainted with the language, 
and not at all with its poetry, woidd pronounce cette as 
ii monosyllable, beaute, a trochee, like beauty. It 
appears then, from what has been stated, that in none 
of the five languages the ctesura should be neglected, 
and that in some of them it should be carefully ob- 
served. 

Ease and distinctness of articnlatum. 
Oe these qualities numerous examples will necessarily 
be given in the various quotations: I have been in- 
duced however to make a separate article, for the pur- 
pose of directing the reader's attention to the manner in 
which the long syllables are placed in Greek and Latin 



polysyllables, and to its effect in regard to the qualities 
just mentioned. Polysyllables in the ancient languages 
are so happily constructed and divided, the voice resting 
at such proper intervals on the long syllables, that one 
might almost suppose it the result of studious attention 
directed to that particular object ; but the general sen- 
sibility of the Greeks, from the earliest ages, to euphony 
of every kind, readily accounts for it, both in their own 
language, and in the Latin, as derived from it, and 
formed, though less happily, on the same principles. 
Among the ancient polysyllables, none is more fre- 
quently in use than the choriambus, as continiid; by 
laying our accent on the second syllable, continYio, we 
turn it into an imperfect second peon. The Italians 
accent the word on the same syllable ; but by means of 
their distinct articulation, and by stopping, and fully 
dwelling on J.hc vowel, they change the choriambus into 
a perfect second peon, conti'nuo; and it is thus likewise 
that they pronounce the adjective and the adverb in 
their own language. This they have an undoubted 
right to do, as far as tlieir own language is concerned ; 
for in thai the rules of ancient prosody and the law of 
position were not adopted : and though conti'nuo, as a 
second peon, does not, from the known quantity of the 
Latin syllables, accord with our classical associations, 
like amabUe and volvMle, yet there is nothing objection- 
able in the sound or the articulation r in the verb, as 
amiinuar, continw, they lay the accent on the first and 
last syllables ; just as the quantity and cadence of the 
ancient choriambi requires them to do, Of these 
e3 
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last there are some, to ttie sound and articulation of 
which not even the Italian utterance can reconcile us ; 
such aa cunstiterint : for as the taw of position is not 
one of mere convention, but founded in nature, it is 
moat unnatural to make the first syUable short, when 
the vowel is followed by three consonants ; and not 
very natural to make the third also short, when followed 
by two ; but as we hurry over the word, constit'erint, 
is quite abominable. There are same choriambi in 
which the case is still stronger; for with the usual 
accent no pronunciation can make them tolerable; as 
when in Greek two cappas come together ; especially 
when in other words they are preceded and followed by 
a <■/»*, as 

XiuaTO xaxxif'ciKiiy, ;^a'gley B" ^ffy^yvi wgitrw'woi'. 

It is difficult to pronounce the line so accented without 
stammering, and without great cacophony; but when 
the accents are on all the long syllables, when the voice 
passes on to them, and dwells upon them only, the 
frequent recurrence of the same sound (for we make no 
dbtinction between the chi and the cappa) is much less 
perceived, and the whole is easily articulated : 






K^tiX^y x"?"'' ^ PTPC"''^ wgoo-toToy. 



Where there is an additional syllable at the beginning, 
as in x^-Xi)ia8«o, T-magimbu's, the same kind of divisions, 
llitf same distinctness of articulation, are preserved ; but 
ia our recitation tliere is only one principal divieioQ and. 
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resting-place ; and in the words w^A^i'aSa) and imSgn/I- 
bus, quantity, euphony, and distinctness, are equally 
destroyed. The same principle in the aneient polysyl- 
lables, adapting itself to each variation in the circum- 
stances, uniformly prevails, whatever may be the length 
of the words ; and is as uniformly counteracted by the 
rule, wherever the final is long : we therefore are obliged 
to say, 



which, when so accented, must, even from an Italian 
mouth, appear comparatively mean and inarticulate: 
when rightly accented and divided, as 



it is neither the one nor the other. In such an ending 
of a verse as 

i/e^eX.ij'yifh'a,' Ziu; 

the sound is worthy of the image : in 

wpiA^yeg era Ziu; 

most unworthy of both. Words of seven syllables do 
not often occur: there is one very beautifully intro- 
duced, where Andromache, after her interview with 
Hector, sorrowfully retires to her home : 



se 

We divide and accent the word, ivrgoir'axr^o'^i^, always 
in opposition to prosody, to the flow of the rhythm, and 
the case of articulation. 



EHsions. 

The general system of versification is obviously the 
same in the two ancient languages; but there is a dif- 
ference between our recitation of Greek and of Latin 
verses, which it is necessary to spealc of before I take a 
view of the various metres, and of the manner each of 
them is affected by our mode of laying the accent. The 
Greek language has many intrinsic advantages over 
the Latin, which were felt and acknowledged by the 
Romans : the circumstance of the elided syllables being 
omitted in our editions of the Greek, and not of the 
Latin poets, is an accidental advantage, relating only to 
modem pronunciation ; but in that respect a very great 
one, though we do not appear to be at all awai'e of it. 
As in the Latin all the elided syllables are left, we have 
a whole train of supernumeraries, which pcrpeluaJly clog 
and retard the movement of the verse ; all these as they 
are printed at length, so we pronounce them ; yet as 
the structure of the verses is the same in both lan- 
guages, and as in Greek the metre is complete without 
the ebded syllables, it evidently follows, that every such 
syllable in Latin is redundant; it is no less evident, 
that with redundant syllables, even with one, there can 
be no metre. To this strange incongruity we are so 
reconciled by habit, as scarcely to be sensible of it i but 
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t glaring light by restoring the 



\ jt vill appear in the n 

V elided syllables in a Greek tine, as in that language our 

Lhahits act in an opposite direction. The instance I 

P'ifaall give is certainly a very fair one, the elisions being 

less numerous than in many I could have produced ; 

and the false quantities, in our recitation so numerous 

and so injurious, that the tine seems hardly capable of 

L farther injury. I shall first put it down as it is printed, 

■ but with the marks of the ictus metricus under the 

I proper syllables; secondly, with the mark of long on 

I the syllables we accent, and of short on those we do 

1 thirdly, with the last-mentioned marks on the 

Isame syllables, but with the ehded syllables at length. 

Tous ? B^Laff (HTEXflwv flgiofAOf fiEyaft *7X' ^ "6" ora;. 
Toiif 8" a'Xafl' sitrtxitov Yip otitis C-^'y^U "Vx' 8" '''ga ora;. 
Toiif B* ihaSt fwii Mav Tlmifiii fii'yas, ^"f)0 ^' *'g^ oraj . 

I These elided syllables, being here dragged into view for 
Bthe first time, have a most strange and barbarous ap- 
iarance to the eye; and in recitation would no less 
ick our ears: yet we may fairly presume, that if 
they had been expressed in all our copies of the Greek, 
as they are of the Latin poets, we should have pro- 
nounced them distinctly, with as little scruple, and as 
little sense of ridicule; and consequently have recited 
this verse just as I have written it- No one doubts 
that the Greeks must always have omitted the elided 
syllables both in speaking and writing, and it might 
naturally have been expected, that the Romans, who 



adopted their metres, their prosody, and their manner 
of employing elisions, would have done the same ; they 
chose, however, as it appears, to write those sylJables at 
length, though they could not have pronounced them 
so, without totally subverting all they had adopted. I 
therefore am led to consider it as merely a mode or 
fashion of writing, which did not, and was not meant 
to, influence the pronunciation ; nor is it the only 
instance of the kind, for wo are told by a Latin gram- 
marian, that the Romans sounded the first syllable of 
JEneas, polite, &c. just as the Greeks did that of 
Aivaias, AioAo;, although they wrote it with what is called 
an jE diphthong ; and he adds, " sic enim scrUnmus,'" 
such is our mode of writing. Another instance in a 
different way may be given, from what was practised in 
the early times of Roman hterature; they then indi- 
cated a long vowel by two of the same kind, nsfaattim ; 
and if the double a had continued in favour like the e 
diphthong, we should now have in our Virgils, " Italiam 
faato profugus." " Et si foata deum." How we should 
have pronounced such words, had they been so printed, 
may be doubtful; but we certainly should have had 
the same plea for sounding the additional, that we have 
for sounding the elided, vowels, their being visible; and 
the same reason for not making use of such a plea, their 
being redundant. We do blend the double a into one, 
because only one of them appears : we ought, in the 
same manner, to blend the elided with the subsequent 
vowel, although both of them appear, and as we say, at 
least ought to say, keeping the true quantity, " Sic fatus 
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senior;"" so we should also say, "Arm' amens capio." 
The principles of versification are so much the same in 
Greek and Latin, that there can be little or no difference 
in respect to the UEe and effect of ehsions ; it may be 
right however to give some examples of Latin lines with 
and without the elided syllables. The following line 
from the jEneid, though it has only two elisions, may 
answer the purpose. I shall first put it down as it is 
printed, and as we pronounce it ; and then shall place 
imder it a line from the Iliad, with the elisions restored ; 
when it will be seen that the two first hemistichs, in 
which the elisions are, exactly correspond, each having 
two redundant syllables, and, by means of them and of 
our accents, four trochees in succession : 

Primus ibi ante omneB | magna cnmitante caterva. 
riaAAA fwA' oir!r' oiwtu | ti; ej] sTrEBoJxe Suyargi. 



Id the second hemistich of the Latin Une we have a 
fifth and of course unconnected trochee, magna ; in 
consequence of which the two first syllables of cotnitante 
are, for want of a preceding long syllable, as magna, 
likewise unconnected, and left to shift for themselves. 
Thus far then there is nothing like metre or rhythm; 
at last comes the adonic, which, in Virgil, we generally 
pronounce right, " tante caterva:" 



I ibi I ante | o 



magna | c 



li- tante caterva. 



And thus it is that the fiery Laocoon, first and foremost, 
" summa decurrit ah arce !" 



ElisioDS in Greek are more numerous than in Latin ; 
and Homer's verse, from an additional one, hobbles still 
worse than Virgil's, and, like the other trochees, eti 
must in some measure be detached, aa in the former 
case, for want of a preceding long syllable, 'ij being by 
our Latin rule made a trochee : then comes the adonic, 
which concludes this curious hexameter : 



rio'AAa I jMhi I 'i 



jrSSw'xe fluyaVgi. 



When the elided syllables are omitted, and the accents 
placed on the proper syllables, the metre, rhythm, and 
CECBura, are restored ; and the first hemistich of the 
Latin again corresponds with that of the Greek hne : 



noAAa ftaV o 



e caterva. 



My next example is from Horace's " Ibam forte via," 
and from the part where he describes his various schemes 
to avoid the persecutions of the Gamdus: I shall begin 
by putting down the verse (adding part of the preceding 
and subsequent lines), tcitJiout the elided syllables, and 
with the right quantity, that the reader may see how 
well the two dactyls at the beginning give the idea of 
quick motion, and how well the molossus stops it. 



Ire mod' ocyus, interilum 
Dicere nescio quid puero. 



:ere decedere queerei 



I will I 
accents. 



give it with the redundancies and < 



ifsCre dScedSrS quaerfi'na 



I 
I 



I're raB'dfi ocjiia, inte'rdum consfsterfi, in ari'rem 
Dl'rfr? ne'scio qufd pufirS. 

Instead of the two first dactyls, blended with each other, 
and thence, with such striking effect, pronounced in a 
breath, we have tliree feet, two trochees and the second 
dactyl ocyus, still indeed a dactyl, but no longer with 
the effect it had when connected and acting in concert 
with the first ; so much depends on the arrangement 
and interconnection of the feet. Had the elided sylla- 
bles been omitted, our accent must have been rightly 
placed on the first as well as on the second dactyl, i're 
mod' ocyus ; but as the ca&e stands, after destroying the 
united rapidity of the two dactyls, we proceed to destroy 
the slowness of the molossus, by the usual conversion of 
it into an amphibrachys, inte'rdum; and thus contrive 
in both places to reverse the expression. 

But one single redundant syllable, aided occasionally 
by our accents, will effectually check the rhythm. The 
rapidity of Jupiter's command to Iris, ^«<rx' iSi Igi ra. 
X'"^\ suggests that of the swift-footed goddess when 



1 We proaouace the first i in ili and in Iji like the diphlhong v. It 
would be mucli better if in the aocieal laaguages we were always to sonnd 
it (as it probably was sounded) like tbe Italian i, our £ ; or at least la do so 
wheuoier llie vowel is short. Ei;i suita the quantily and the metre, but 
(lie diphthongal sound of fiart' iiSi clogs the pyrrhic, and consequently the 
opening dactyl. 
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she obeys it: but if the single elided syllable be re- 
stored, as ^^fiour'xe /Si Tg*,^ she is checked at the very 
outset, and is any thing but ro^sia. In the iEneid the 
same sort of command, and nearly the same in the ex- 
pressions and the rhythm, is given to the other mes- 
senger of the gods, the winged Mercury : 

Vad* age nate voca Zephyros : 

and it is thus that we deprive him of his talaria, 
VrdS agg na t6 voc& Ze'phj^5s. 

Virgil's line however ends, as his verses generally do, on 
an adonic that we pronounce right, 

et — ^labere pennis : 

not so Homer's; in the latter part of it there is a 
second elision, and the union of redundancies with false 
accents again ^ves birth to a horrid shapeless monster : 

pao" xe < 0f I gi Toiy(BloL rra \iv rgs xe, /xi] os ex ocvrrjv. 

It does, to be sure, crawl most wretchedly, 
'< And like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along ;'^ 

but with a length and a slowness (and on such an oc- 
casion !) that makes Pope's Alexandrine seem short and 
rapid in comparison. The redundancies are required to 
complete the Pithon, though in our usual pronunciation 
it is no despicable monster. Try all you can to whip 
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up the trochees, there is no getting them ou i thet« 
must be a sort of pause after each : the dactyls, w)ien 
the preceding long syllables are well connected with the 
pjrrhics, and the ictus metricus duly observed, yet cau 
hardly keep back : 

fieoTK lit Igi Taj^Eia, waXiv Tgers, |U,i;8* eat etvniy. 



Every thing calls for the omission of the elided syl- 
lables in Latin : metre, rhythm, expression, cry out for 
it. Those, however, who in every way and on all 
points are attached to the present system of pronounc- 
ing, may object, that the suppression of what we are 
used distinctly to utter would occasion ambiguity: it 
might just at first, but even then in a very slight degree : 
no one from the beginning finds any in the Greek ; and 
there can be no reason why, after a short practice, they 
should find any in the Latin. It may ag^n be ob- 
jected, that in some instances the expression depends on 
the distinct utterance of the elided syllable : whenever 
such instances are produced it will be time to examine 
them, when I feel very sure that they will not stand 
the examination. My maxim on the subject altogether 
is, " Salus metri, suprema lex;" and all the supposed 
improvements in the melody of the rhythm, in imitative 
harmony, and in expression of whatever kind, that are 
founded on false quantities and false metre, I hold to 
be universally, what I have shewn them to be in so 
many instances, mere baseless fabrics. 

Hitherto the elisions in both the languages have been 
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on the same footing ; but there U one peculiar to the 
Latin, that of the m, in regard to which there are, in 
my mind, many difficulties; there would have been 
none, if nothing farther had been said about it in any 
ancient author, than merely that it was elided; as then, 
supposing us to omit the other elided syllables, we 
should without any scruple omit it likewise: but Quin- 
tilian expressly says, that it was not entirely suppressed, 
but only obscured. His words are, " Atqiie eadem ilia 
Hftera, guoties ultima est, et vocalem verbi sequentis ita 
contifigit ut in earn transire possit, etiam si scribitur'", 
tamen parum e.-Epnmitur, ut multum ille est, quantum 
erat, adeo ut pcene cujusdam nova; LitercB aonum reddat: 
neque enim e-timitur, sed obacuratvr, et tantum aliquid 
inter duos vacates velut nofa est, ne ipscB coeant."" All 
this was very clear to the Romans of his time, and to 
their descendants, as long as the Latin remained a 
living language, and spoken in the same manner ; for it 
only described their constant practice ; and supposing 
there were (as I am led to suspect) some necessary and 
obvious exceptions to what is here generally stated, 
they knew where to make them. Quintilian has un- 
luckily g^ven but two examples, both of which, with an 



<" Tbeie words, "eliam si tcribicoi panmi eiprimitur," seem to imply, 
thai the m was gemmlly omitted in writing ; and dog might almost be led 
to infer from Ihem. if the rest of ichat Quiulillan says did not preclude such 
an inference, Ibat it was generally omitted in speaking ; and that when it 
□GcasionaUf appeared Id the eye, even then it was but aliglilly expressed to 
the car. At alt eventa ihe nords may lead as lo douht whether the elided 
syllables were, at ail periods of Roniau literature, invaiiably written at full 
lenglii. 
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apparent diversity, are in effect of the same kind, for 
both relate to the elided m, when preceded hy a long 
syllable ; and it makes a material difference, as we shall 
see afterwards, when it is preceded by a short one. In 
each of his examples the m may he distinctly, if not 
harmoniously, articulated, without injuring the quan- 
tity, as mult'm iW est, quanfm erat; and that which 
can he pronounced distinctly may be sounded less so, 
and therefore more or less obscured. I am here consi- 
dering the Latim m, as having had much the same 
sound as ours : it has been supposed, however, to have 
had nearly that of an n, but somewhat na»>al, as in the 
French word faim; so that the Romans would have 
made no difference between wrum and such a word as 
circufi, just as the French make none between /aim and 
pain". What Quintilian says appears to me rather at 
variance with this supposition: "quid quod pleraque 
nos ilia quasi mugiente littera claudimus m, qua nullum 
Graece verbum cadit." The epithet accords with the 
sound given to the m by the English and the Itahans 
both in their respective languages, and in Latin : and 
when the Italian n is joined to it, and the true quantity 
observed, there cannot be a more perfect accord between 
the sound and the sense, than in " mugitusque bourn :" 
we give a harsh abrupt utterance to us and wm, passing 
over the vowel (of which wc alter the sound usually 
given to it in our own language) to the consonants ; but 
the Italians would pronounce the whole as we should if 
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written moogeetoosgite boo&m, auti la such instaDces the 
sound prescribed by QuintUian is a great and manifest 
advantage, which would be Jost by any approach to 
an n. The French express the Italian u by ou, as the 
Greeks are supposed to have done, but do not, I be- 
lieve, ever place it before an m, and the Latin word 
cum they pronounce as we do, that is, like our come 
and their comme. I believe, too, that they never place 
it before an n; and in such words as chacun, alun, they 
totally change the sound of their own u, making it a 
sort of a e muet, with a nasal twang. The contrast in 
Quintilian is between the Latin termination in m and 
the Greek one in n, no Greek word, he observes, ending 
on the former, numbers on the latter°: yet if the 



" The following line msy, on Ituee poinls, serve as bd eiample : Enl, of 
the frequency of long finals in Greefc, all tbe wordg ending on a long 
■^liable ; secondly, of our peTveree applicaliori of the LiLtin rule, bj which 
we ibortea every one oribem, ia defiance of omegas, elas, :ind diphthong*^ 
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md ibirdly, wliat I bad cbiefly in view, tbe frequency of Greek (ermina- 
U'ons in >, tbe live words all ending dd that letter. Some Greek words, 
however, in cousequence of eliaiou, rio end on ™, as ■' liitijit lyti," " imn/i 
iirii," " Xim/t vrif," but in lliese, as the syllable ia sbort, the voice ea^ly 
may and ought to pass quickly over the final m, so as nearly to blend the 
two words into one ; and in Ibeae three instBnces, into tbe beautiful fool 
the choriambiu. We on the contrary in all the three instances keep llie 
words quite separate and disjoined : ^•S't^/i' iyH, Mura/t iru*, Xirti^ 
vwtf- all trochees, neither dactyl nor cboriajnbDs, When the syllable is 
long, the voice mat dwell on it, as ■' niTjMJma -ric^cu fttn/t' i/t^i«H!" 
more so when there is a alop after the eliiion, ns " «< V^', »' f! Ximnr." 
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Romans proaounced the m ae the French pronounce it 
in faim, ot the n in pain, the contrast would be less 
strong; the consonant would not correspond with the 
epithet, and in such words as bo-oom moogentioom (for 
so I conceive they must have been pronounced), they 
would, instead of a very expressive sound, have had one 
neither expressive, nor harmonious, nor very articulate. 
Quintilian highly commends the n or *, as ''quasi 
tinniena:^ now if the Latin m had had a sound, which, 
though nasal and feeble, had still much more of the n 
character than of its own, he might naturally have been 
led, instead of describing it as mugieiis, and objecting 
to it on that score, to contrast the dead stifled sound of 
the false n, with the lively, clear, and bell-like tone of 
the true one. On these grounds I shall go on, sup- 
posing the m to have had the sound given to it by the 
English and Italians; though I believe it would make 
little difference in regard to my positions which of the 
two might be adopted. 

Some consonants readily coalesce with the m, as c or 
X, d or S, B, t, as in xf^iiro;, Spunj, Smilaat, Tmolus; we 
therefore may easily form the same union (as we clearly 
ought on various accounts) in the following lines, and 
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1 thought Ihem worth uoticio 
tGimiaatuiiis, as they arise, a 
which altera the original terni 
in ni 13 obvious, aa in the fiiEt 



e the voice falls suddeoiy on the tiiial 
II). Such instancea, bowever, tbougli 
It alfect the geoeral character of Greek 
very rarely, from an occasional cause, 
The frequency of Latin letmiQatians 



.Sneadnm geaetrii, hominum divumque voluptas. 



read, "et c'm esustus ager," not "et cum exiistus 
ager :" again, "haec d'm agit, ecce,^ should be uttered 
shortly and lightly, like an adonic, not drawled out, 
" haec dum agIt ecce :" and again, " nee s'ra ade' 
informis," not " nee siim adeo informts :'' likewise " nee 
I'm aversiis equos," not " nec tarn aversiis cquos." 
Others, on the contrary, seem to reject every approach 
towards a coalition ; as what is called the j consonant : 
who can articulate " et j'm Argiva phalanx?" or "jam 
j'm efficaci ?" If we make the attempt " vox faucibus 
haeret," I believe, however, it is the prevailing opinion 
among the learned, that the Romans on all occasions 
gave a vowel sound to the j ; pronouncing Jupiter and 
Juno as we should if they were written with a j/, Yupiter 
and Yuno ; and it is thus that the Italians pronounce 
all such Latin words. Without entering for the pre- 
sent upon that question, I shall merely observe on the 
one before us, that it is as difficult (I might say as im- 
possible) to articulate " et y'm Argiva," as " et j'm Ar- 
^va." The q again, as we and the Itahans pronounce 
it, can as little be articulated under the same circum- 
stances ; as, " quanq'm animus." The case is, that the 
j and the q absolutely require u subsequent vowel, 
neither of them, being articulate in itself; yet if j-ou 
retain the vowel, you must also retain the redundant 
syllable. The Romans, however, are said, and I believe 
on sufficient authority, to have pronounced the q like r. ; 
coquus and quotidie like coeun and cotidie; in which 
case that difficulty would be obviated. The I, though 
it will not coalesce with the m at the beginning of a 
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word, unites with it very pleasingly in other parts, as 
"castell'm evertere praetor," where the effect is more 
harmonious than if the m were totally omitted. The r, 
likewise, under the same circumstances, may very welt 
be articulated with the m, as " mir'm adco ;" hut when 
either of these consonants is immediately preceded by 
another, I do not conceive how any articulation can 
take place, as in "temprm adeo," "tetr'm adeo," and 
in the well known line, 



M< 



hoiTendum informe iogeas, t 



iium 



I ademptur 



In the first elision, the m (and such was Bentley's 
opinion) must be totally omitted ; for no human organs, 
if I may judge by my own, could articulate " monstr'ni 
horrend' :*' and though on such occasions an inarticu* 
late stammer might be very expressive, yet in poetry, 
as in music, mere noise, without rhythm or measure, is 
not allowable. I should mark the line, 



Monstr" horrenii'm inform' i 



igens, 



li lumen ademptu iti. 



when the spondees and the length of their finals will be 
secured by the ictus. 

In all these examples, as in those of Quintitian, the 
elided syllabic is preceded by a long one : we must now 
try the effect of a preceding short one ; and I believe it 
will be found, that under the most favourable circum- 
stances (as when a c, d, s. or /, precedes them), tiic 
dactyl appears to be clogged ; although, by stopping 
f3 
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on the vowel, as in cjr-cnus or lUtlas, a dactyl may be 
formed, as 

Induerat ; toti-d'm autumno matura tenebat, 
Illi me comi-t'm et consanguinitate propinquum ; 

but with other consonants the dactyl is chained down ; 
as, 

Spumantem pater'm et pleno se proluit auro. 

It is still more striking where the consonant that pre- 
cedes the elided syllable is preceded by another: the 
following hemistich, as we pronounce it, 

Corripuere sacram effigiem, 
is tolerably articulate prose. 

Corripuere sacr' effigiem, 

is articulate verse ; but pronounce if you can 
Corripuere sacr'm efligiem. 

There is a line in Horace which is often cited, according 
to our usual pronunciation, as an instance of extreme 
harshness, and very justly : 

Ran cldum a'prum ^ntf qui lauda b&nt. 

Smoothness, indeed, is as little required for a boar as 
fbr< 'a Cyclops ; but metre and rhythm, of which there 
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is not a sign, are always required : they will be found 
with harshness enough in 

Rancid' a-pr' antiqui laudabant ; 

but when the m in both places is kept, and detached 
from the vowel, as 

Rancid^m apr'm antiqui laudabant, 

the very look of the line is frightful, as the sound 
would certainly be, if any organs could be found to 
utter it. The rhythm of Horace"'s hexameters is held 
in great and general contempt, and very justly; for it 
is out\ not his ; when our accents and the ictus are on 
the proper syllables, the most uncouth of them, as we 
have just seen, have the rhythm which always accom- 
panies metre, and is never, in poets of that age, totally 
destitute of harmony. In Horace, as might well be 
expected from such a writer, it is often highly expres- 
sive : we are continually marring the poet's intention by 
our false accents, especially when they are aided by 
redundancies. I shall give an instance or two, where 
the elision now in discussion occurs, that of the m. 
The following line, from the " Ibam forte," as we pro- 
nounce it. 

Nil ha b^5 qu5d a g^m^ St no'n sum pf ger, us'que se'qu&r te', 

is to be sure, with this load of false quantities, and by 
means of them and the redundancy, the most drawling 
prose : but the character of the Garrulu^ is that of pert, 

F 4 
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lively impudence : the line \f^ith the right accents and 
ictus very naturally divides itself into three distinct 
sentences, well suited to the easy forward style of the 
speaker. 

Nil habeo quod ag', et non sum piger, usque sequar te. 

The two first end lightly on dactyls^ and in the last 
the long final of the iambus has an air of determination. 
The next example has the opposite expression of deli- 
berate slowness: an expression with which we may be 
sakd to equivocate : we make and we mar it, for though 
we shorten and hurry over many long syllables (strik- 
ingly so in the opening molossus), yet upon the whole 
we are over-slow. I shall, for the sake of connection, 
set down the preceding hemistich, in which we begin 
the massacre by murdering the adonic. 

caiidaeqiie pi'lfis ut ^quin^ 
Paiila tim ve'116, gt de'mS uniiin, de'm'5 e'tt^m u'num. 

Without the redundancies, and with the right accents, 
the whole moves on with a slow deliberate rhythm, that 
naturally arises from the true metre; 

caudaeque pilos ut equinae 
Paulatim veil', et dem* unum, dem' eti'm unum. 

I shall end this discussion on the »i, by a very 
irregular quotation from the " Ibam forte ;'' the lines, 
though very near one another, not being in succession, 
and some of them only half lines: but the m, both 
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elided and unelided, frequently occurs in them : and 
they exhibit perhaps a more striking example than any 
I have yet given, of the effect of our system, in totally 
annihilating all that constitutes versification. 

Ven'tiini e'rSt ti\ Vea'tai?. 

SV vai a'milB Tn'quit pau'iiini hic a'des, inieream al". 
dti'btua sum quid fa'cirim, tnquit, 
T?ne rElIn'qiiam an re'm ; mSau'dcs; nOn facliLm file, 
HInc re'petlt, miilti'r'm ho'inini'ini, et mto'tls bent' sa'nae. 



These false quantities, mixed with redundancies, and 
often occaaoned by them, are so flagrant, so crowded 
together, and they so stare me in the face, that I stare 
at them again with surprise ; and can readily for^ve 
any one who suspects me of having committed some 
gross error in the marks, as I am almost ready to 
suspect myself. There Js, however, an easy, and I 
think a very satisfactory, test ; it is, that the person 
who doubts the accuracy of the marks, should carefully 
follow their guidance in reading the lines; and if he 
should find, as I am persuaded he will, that they guide 
Iiim exactly to his usual recitation, he can hardly 
dispute their accuracy, and must acquit me of having 
made an unjust charge of such magnitude against all 
the great scholars throughout these kingdoms. The 
usual process (with which the reader must by this time 
be well acquainted, and can apply himself) at once 
restores metre and rhythm to these lines, and clears 
them from idl their enormities : the oi.ly observations 
I shall make are on the conchiding line. In that, the 
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first elided m may be pronounced distinctly without 
injury to the metre ; " multor^m homin"";'' but I do not 
conceive how an ancient Roman could have so obscured 
the second, as to be able, with any indication of it, or 
of any other consonant, to preserve the quantity, metre, 
rhythm, and euphony, in 

Multor'm homin'm et mentis. 

I therefore can only suppose that it was entirely 
omitted, and that the line must have been pronounced 
nearly, 

Hinc repetit ; multor'm homin' et mentis bene sanae. 



L. . 



When, if not harmonious, it will at least have metre 
and rhythm, and no such intolerable cacophony as 
" homin'm et mentis.*" 

Nothing is wanting in the Greek, as far as metre 
and rhythm go, but to observe the true quantity, and 
the place of the ictus ; not so in the Latin, for while 
redundancies remain, the true quantity can be of no 
use : it would indeed, on many occasions, be worse than 
useless, by making us weigh heavily on what is already 
an over-load, the long elided syllables, and the slowness 
of 

Paulatim vello et demo unum demo ^tiam unum, 

would go much beyond the Poet's intention. Other 
bad effects would occasionally be added to that of slow- 
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ness : the middle part of the following line, as we at^cent 
it. 

Nee mi'hi jam palriSm antftiuiliu spfs ul'la vlde'Ddi, 

does move on, though not with a very free step, or 
distinct articulation: and although the sellable am 
from its not being elided in patri', is three times re- 
peated, yet, as by our system it is each time made 
short, we at least pass Ughtly over it: whereas with 
tile right quantity, but also the redundant syllables, the 
middle part of the verse scarcely moves at all, and the 
repetition of the termination in am, is most unpleasantly 
pressed on the ear, 

Ncc m]h1 jam plltrlnm HatitjuSin spt's Qlla vTdendi '', 

with the right quantities, but without the redundancies, 
the metre is restored, and there is only one rhyme. 

Nee mtbi jam patri' antiquam spes ulta vldendi. 

I have now mentioned what I had to oSer on the 
subject of elided syllables, and have stated the difference 
which occurred to me on that of the elided m; a learned 



P On this loliucy occasion, false quaulity has certaliily an advantage 
over Ibe troe ; I may very well add, " Dec habet victoria laudem." The 
caie is, ibal in our mode, such Dumhers of long ayihbles are made short, 
ihfti the additional length occasioned by the redundaacia is balaneed ; the 
ooe absurdity coriectiitg the other. Charles the Second used to say of a 
rooliili but popular pieachec and bis audience, " hii nonsense auilB Iheii's ;" 
so it is with these absurdities ; tbey euit each other : il vrould be a blessing 
to get rid of them both, but a sin to part Ihem. 
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friend of mine, who had very much considered the 
whole of the subject, was for omitting it altogether in 
recJtation : I have given some instances where, in my 
mind, the euphony would be improved ; and others, 
where at least no injury in any respect would be done 
by retaining it: I therefore should wish to follow 
Quintilian's directions, as far as they can clearly be 
made out, and practically employed, and no farther; 
for he certainly could not intend, that they should lead 
us to commit false quantities, or to utter inarticulate 
sounds- Wherever they manifestly produced such 
effects, it is fair to conclude, that for want of a sufficient 
number of examples and explanations (unnecessary at 
the time be wrote), we are not enabled to take a just 
and full view of tlie subject. In all cases then, where 
we cannot give utterance to the m, without injuring the 
metre, or producing extreme cacophony; or, a fortiori, 
where we cannot utter it at all, in combination with the 
other consonants, we must do, as my learned friend 
proposed, omit it altogether. 



Elisions in English, French, and Italian. 

Of these I shall endeavour to give such an account 
as may enable the reader to take a general view of the 
different ways in which elisions have been employed, 
and to compare them throughout the two ancient and 
the only modern languages with which I am acquainted. 
In all that relates to the French and Italian, I shall 
speak very much under correction; hoping, however. 
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that the account will be tolerably exact: in any case 
I flatter myself, that by bringing so many elisions, pro- 
bably for the first time, into comparison, considerable 
light will be thrown on the whole of the subject. 

English Elisions, 

The elision that most frequently occurs in English 
is that of the syllable ed in preterperfects and par- 
ticiples; as disturVd^ retained; its restoration does, in 
most instances, the same injury to English, as similar 
restorations do to Greek verse: and the grander the 
imagery and the diction, the more offensive the injury. 
No line is more generally known, or more admired in 
those respects, than the opening one of a noble passage 
in the Tempest : 

The cloud-cap't towers, the gorgeous palaces : 

and, in another style of grandeur, the opening of a 
amile in the Iliad") is familiar to most readers of Homer, 
though not the mode of pronouncing it, which I shall 
indicate by the marks of the ictus, and that of the 
pyrrhic : 

The restoration of the single elided syllable in each, 
** the cloud-capped towers,*" and " ol h i(Tcx,y^ offends us 
almost equally. There is a line in the ^Eneid of the 

<1 Book xiii. 795. 
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same character with that in the Iliad ; and had we been 
used to see it written, 

Qualis ub' ad terras abnipto sidere nimbus % 

we should be shocked at 
Quilts u bl M terr'as, 

as we now recite, and hear it recited, with great com- 
placency. 

Dryden, in his ode to St. Cecilia, has introduced a 
prodigious variety of metres and verses, from the shortest 
to the longest : one of these last, longer than an Alex- 
andrine, he has employed for a noble purpose : he seems 
to have thought that the grandeur of the conception 
could not be fully expanded in less than seven feet : 

And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of the world. 

If you restore the ed^ such a beginning as ^^ And stamped 
an image,'** taints and vitiates the whole of the verse. 
Two of these elisions occur in one of the lines of Mil- 
totfs beautiful description of twilight : 

Silence was pleased: -now glow'd the firmament. 

By means of the redundant syllable, pleased would 
become a trochee, and would do— what our converted 
trochees are perpetually doing in Latin^ — would spoil 
the caesura; while the other trochee, glowed^ would 

f JEn, xii. 451. 
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spoil the rhythm of the second hemistich ; something in 
the same manner that both of them are spoilt, though 
we are not conscious of it, in 

Heii quae niinc teirtis Inquit quae m^ aequ5r& poss'unt, 

and with an hiatus and a jingle at qrice me cequora^ the 
first part jigging on upon trochees, instead of moving 
slowly on the Virgilian spondee, so appropriate to the 
expression ; especially when the emphatic heu and nimc 
are indicated by the place of the ictus : 

Heu quae nunc tellus inquit quae m' aequora possunt. 

An affecting Une in the Orphan contains three of these 
elisions ; the preceding hemistich another : 

The poor deceiv*d Monimia 
Beliey*dy caress'd, and caird me her Castalio. 

What becomes of the pathos (not to mention metre and 
rhythm), with deceived, believed, caressed, and called? 
just what becomes of the metre, rhythm, and sententious 
dignity, when all the e^ded.m's are retained in 

Virtutem incolumem odimus ; 
Sublatam ex oculis quaerimus invidi. 

Having given one verse from Dryden's ode, of extra- 
ordinary length and grandeur, with a single elision, I 
shall now put down some short lines from the same ode, 
of a comparatively light and playful character; the 
redundancies, though less offensive than in verses of a 
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hi^er (Style, are, from the number of them, and their 
frequent repetition, more ludicrous: the first line is 
merely to introduce the others : 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on the fair 

Who caused bis care, 
And sigbed and looked, sighed and looked^ 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again. 

Into this sort of namby-pamby rhythm, ill suited 
even to the lighter part of an ode, we often change, by 
means of false quantities only, the endings of Homer''s 
hexameters; as 

and, what is of less consequence, some of Horace's ; as 

NSsce'tiir ridfctiliis mu s. 

In Greek any restoration of an elided syllable does 
injury to the verse; in English it sometimes does little 
or none, occasional redundancies at the end being allowed 
in our versification; but though it may slightly afiect 
the rhythm^ yet, what can only take place in modem 
versification, it destroys the rhyme. Thus at the end 
of the line that immediately succeeds those last quoted, 
we might, considering it singly, and as a blank verse, 
restore the ed ; but should be strangely balked (having 
received a little check at the beginning) when we came 
to the close of the corresponding line : 
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At length with love and wine at once opprei-sed, 
The yanquish-ed victor sunk upon her breast. 

The balk would be a good deal like the well-known one 

in Scarron: 

je crains que vous tombiez, 
Vous n' etes trop bien assure sur vos jambes. 

In Latin we reverse this, and, by pronouncing the elided 
syllable, instead of destroying, create a rhyme, and cer- 
tainly where the poet never intended one ; as 

Comua velatarum obvertimus antennarum. 
Ad terrain misere, aut ignibus aegra dedere. 

O^er^ as likewise e^er, e^ew, &c. is another of our 
elisions, and often used both in the simple and in com- 
pounds, and, being at the beginning of compounds, 
must always, if restored, destroy the metre. In a line 
of the Paradise Lost, 

There the companions of his fall o'erwhelm'd, 

we might read overwhelmed; but neither overwhelmed 
nor overwhelm'd. The simple again, were the v re- 
stored, would make sad work with one of the many 
nervous lines in Johnson^s masterly imitation of Juvenal : 

O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain. 

" Over love, over fear^ (the rhythm of " over shoes, 
over boots^), would neither suit the metre nor the sub- 
ject. In such words as 'tis, "'twas, "'twould, &c. the 
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vowel at the beginning at the word is cut oflf- I have 
not observed such an elision in Latin, but in Greek 
they are not unfrequent ; as 

We should be shocked at " xou Sij ewi xgori/' or " xaga 
^oou^ev ;** and not less were any one to recite the opening 
line of Dryden*s ode : 

It was at the royal feast for Persia won : 

or from lago's speech in Othello : 

Who steals my purse, steals trash, it is something, nothing, 
It was mine, it is his, and may be slave to thousands.. 

In the examples that have been given, the vowels in 
ed and it are totally suppressed, and the consonant in 
over; but the mark of elision in th^ indicates that the 
vowel is not to be distinctly pronounced, nor yet entirely 
suppressed ; as in a spirited line of M ilton''s, 

Shook th' arsenal, and fulmin*d over Greece, 

we neither say, " shook the arsenal," nor " shook th^ar- 
senal,^ as if one word; but pass lightly and quickly 
over the e to the a, blending the two sounds, as I imagine 
was frequently done in Greek and Latin elisions. Again 

« 

in a no fess animated line of Shakespear's, 
The spirit-stirring drum, th' ear-piercing fife. 
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the elision is pronounced much in the same manner, 
easily, and not inharmoniously '. 

Eliaums in French. 

These very frequently occur ; are marked as in the 
Greek; and, if restored, produce the same effect on 
metre and rhythm. A few examples will be sufficient ; 
I shall take them from the beginning of the Henriade, 
restoring the elided syllables : 

Je te implore aujordhui, severe verite, 

Que la oreille des rois se accoutume a te entendre, 

Ge est a toi de anon9er ce que lis doivent apprendre. 

The elided syllables in Latin are, I believe, distinctly 
pronounced by the French, as they are by us, and, I 

* Not fo in Waiburton*8 alteration ; which, with others of a similar kind, 
was deservedly brought into notice, and exposed to ridicule, by Edwards, 
in bis Canons of Criticism. Warburton says, " I would read, 

th' fear-spersing fife/' 

** I suspect," says Edwards, " that this is a false print ; it should be, I 
would write ; for no man living could read such a cluster of consonants.'' 
The instance just given one should suppose must stand alone and unri- 
valled; but there is another of the same calibre: all editions but Warbur- 
toil's have 

" 'tis present death ;" 

he assures us that Shakespear wrote, 

i' th' presence 'tis death 



<( 
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" a line," says Edwards, ** which seems penned for Cadmus, when in the 
state of a serpent" These two examples are a match for " Monstr'm hor- 
rend'," and " Rancid'm' apr'm antiqui ;" and mark the boundary beyond 
which elinons cannot be allowed to go. 

G 2 
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should suppose, by all the modems : if so, to such 
wretched prose as these lines exhibit, Voltaire, in his 
recitation, must have reduced a large portion of Virgil's 
hexameters, and of Latin verses in every metre : so must 
Corneille, Boileau, Racine, and the excellent translator 
of Virgil, the Abbe de Lille. All these were men, who 
to a fine ear for harmony, and great acuteness of ob- 
servation, joined a perfect acquaintance with the best 
Latin poets, and with the structure of their verses ; yet 
the obvious difference in respect to elided syllables 
between the Latin and the Greek on one hand, and the 
Latin and their own language on the other, never 
appears to have struck them. I must here be allowed 
to introduce a short anecdote taken from La Harpe : 
he was at Femey, and being eager to make some com- 
munication to Voltaire, went into his cabinet ; but see- 
ing him writing, turned back : " entrez, entrez," lui cria 
Voltaire, " je ne fais que de la vile prose." He certainly 
did not mean by this epithet to cast any slur on his own 
prose, of which he well knew the value ; but probably 
to mark the higher rank and greater difficulty of poetical 
composition; and perhaps indirectly to give out, that 
had he been at work on one of his tragedies, et en verve, 
he might not have borne the interruption quite so good- 
humouredly. The three lines, as I have written them 
with the redundancies, shew that the vilest of ail prose 
(and scarce worthy of the name, even with the qualifica- 
tion), is verse with the elided syllables at length, and 
pronounced as wi'itten : and this sort of exposition, 
which, though so very ^mple and obvious, is not likely 



to have occurred to him, might have awakened his 
attention to the effect of pronouncing such g3']labIeB in 
Latin verse ; and a number of parallel instances would 
readily have presented themselves. Thus if "je te 
implore" destroys the metre, and checks the rhythm, in 
limine, so does with an additional elision, " ver'te 
om'nes te'te in fii'cies ;"" as likewise, " me' me ad'sum qui 
ie'ci in me' ;" and " te'ne {it e'go acdp'iar lau'te." The 
Other two French lines are fuller of elisions, but may 
nearly be matched by two lines, like them in succession, 
in the j^neid : 

Se'd quid eg'6 hafic au'tfim ngqui'cquain Ingra'ta revol'vo, 
QuTirvS mo'rflr? ai om'njfs un'6 o'rdlnfi habe'ils Achi'viJSi 

In these however, the adonics being pronounced right, 
the endings go off trippingly ; I must therefore add an 
example or two from Horace, where the adonics are 
destroyed. 



Te'ag rSlIn'quam ft 



it fu'rSrfi, ho'c si Frit in ti 
i'ra quid fa'cl'im i'nquit 
■odea: nfln fuclam rm. 



These beat the French lines, and, so pronounced, 
must have appeared not less burlesque to an old Roman, 
than the French lines to a Frenchman; and more is 
impossible. Had Voltaire's acute mind been led to 
investigate the subject, he must at once have seen the 
manifest absurdity of redundant syllables in any lan- 
guage or metre, and the equal absurdity of making, 



under any pretext, long syllables short, or short long ; 
and in the coufae of an enquiry respecting the pronun- 
ciation of the ancient languages, those principal guides 
of it, the ictus metricus, arsis and thesis, would hardly 
have escaped him. He would probably have taken 
them for his guides ; and would certainly have found, 
that in tlie verses I have supposed to have occurred to 
him, the vile prose he had always been used to make 
became verse, the metre exact, the rhythm, even of the 
most apparently uncouth among them, no longer dis- 
pleasing. I will now put them down without the re- 
dundancies, and with the right quantities. 

Scd quid eg' baec autem nequicqu' ingrata revolvo, 
Quidve morot? a' omnes un' ordin' habetis Achivos. 
Prim urn n' inqniram quid sit furer', hoc s' erit in te. 

In this last line that most miserably lame conclusion, 

qui'd sit fu'rfre, ho'c sT erit in te', 

runs off in dactyls; just as it would if the words had 
been, 

quid Lucifer inseret in le. 

And how is this striking change effected ? simply by 
pronouncing the long syllables long, and the short short ; 
the ictus directing where the stress should be laid, which 
it generally does according to the sense and the ex- 
pression. The line, as we recite it, is a monster ; and 
it is fair to conclude, that if the elided syllables had 
been from the beginning printed at length in Homer, 
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we should now be reciting Greek as we do Latin 
hexameters, and with as ]ittlc sense of ridicule -, as, to 
vary the example, 

AXAot sft-t irs§ ir^ae; aixsc, dfi,a £e aAAov Akov iTsaO'sav. 



As the main question now in discussion relates to 
elisions, quantity is a subordinate consideration ; it may 
be right, however, to mention, that, as far as I Ijave 
observed, the French pronunciation of Latin differs, in 
that respect, very materially from ours; as thet/ give 
the full length to a number of Jong syllables which we 
make short; and, on the other hand, do noi give the 
same rapidity that we do to many short syllables. This 
difference, however, in the present case, is of httle con- 
sequence ; for as T have before remarked, while the 
redundancies are kept, the right quao.. " on long sylla- 
bles is more injurious than the false; anu Dusequently 
Voltaire's recitation of the lines I have supposed to have 
occurred to him, must, so recited, have been more heavy 
and prosaic than ours. Admitting him therefore to have 
been convinced of the absurdity of redundancies, of 
their incompatibility with metre and rhythm, and to 
have first tried the effect of reciting those verses wiikoui 
the redundancies, and afterwards, in his old way, with 
them, he must have been struck with the extreme dif- 
ference, and might very naturally have exclaimed, dur- 
ing the last operation, "je nc fais que de la vile prose." 



Eliaious in Italian. 



They are very numerous, and of various kinds ; and, 
in my view of the subject, might, I think, not impro- 
perly be divided into three classes ; the first, when they 
are omitted in writing, as in the Greek ; the second, 
when they are written at length, as in the Latin ; the 
third, where they are, as it were, ready elided without 
any mark, as tin, amor, poter ; these last have likewise 
another peculiarity ; it is not required, as in the others, 
that the subsequent word should begin with a vowel. 
Whether this third class be admitted or not, is of little 
consequence in regard to my positions : I am inclined 
to think, however, that the Italians consider it in the 
same light that I do ; for in the Crusca, at the head of 
the several articles, we have only, uno, avtore, and 
potere; not wno, ed nm amore, ed amor; poiere, e 
poter; whereas in other words we find virlu, vvrtttde, e 
virtuie; bontd, bontade, e bonlate; all equally princi- 
pals. The second class is by no means a matter of 
indifference, for it furnishes a strong, I might almost 
say a decisive, argument for supposing that the Roman 
mode of writing the elided syllables at length was 
merely a mode ; for in Italian, though written at length, 
they are never distinctly pronounced, but either omitted 
or blended, so as not to be redundant. A single line 
will furnish an example of each of the three classes, 



Diro d'Orlanila ii 



n medesmo ti 
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The first is the same as 

the second like 

bellando exhausta sub urbem : 

the third tm is in a great degree peculiar to the Italians^ 
If all the syllables that T have proposed as elided be 
written and pronounced at length, you have 

Dirb I di Or I lando | in u | no me | desmo | tratto, 

and fourteen syllables in a hendecasyllable ; but with- 
out di or uno; the last syllable of Orlando, distinctly 
and separately sounded, would disturb the metre and 
the rhythm ; do therefore is blended with in ; and may 
just as readily and pleasantly be blended in the Latin 
verse with ew, as it probably was, and certainly not 
made an extra syllable. In the first and third classes 
there can be no mistake ; in the second, and perhaps the 
most numerous, foreigners unacquainted with the Italian 
prosody and pronunciation would naturally do what is 
done in Latin, pronounce the redundant syllables as 
distinctly as they are written. In the following line 
there is only one elision, and of the second class : 

Come poiche la luce e dispartita. 

Yet by that one the rhythm is checked at the end, with 
the unavoidable accompaniment of an hiatus, la hice e ; 

< Men* vivo for mene, is on the same footing in Latin. 
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such as we are perpetually making in Latin, and of the 
very worst kind, as " Phrygia agmina," " vacua atria f 
extremely offensive even with our narrow a, but much 
more when pronounced by the Italians with their open 
vowel. I shall go on with the second class of elisions, 
but with verses containing more of them. 

Si va lagnaado in qiiesta parte e in queila 

is an instance, among many others, of the beautiful 
manner in which the Italians blend the elided vowels 
into those of the succeeding words; and of the very 
opposite effect when all the fourteen syllables are dis- 
tinctly sounded. But as the mere English reader would 
lengthen the verse just quoted, so he would be apt to 
shorten the one I am going to quote ; 

Che furo al tempo che passaro i Moii : 

for though he would add two syllables to the eleven, he 
probably would give only four feet to the verse alto- 
gether, from our strong propensity to the amphibrachys, 

Che furo | al tempo { che passaro | i Mori, 

when the three terminations in o (only one of which is 
distinctly heard in Italian recitation) would be pressed 
upon the ear. Terminations on the same vowel, as 
" che furo al tempo,'" are often forced into notice by 
the distinct pronunciation of the redundant syllables, as 
in one of CatuUus's hendecasyllables : I shall mark^he 
quantities as they are regulated by our accent: 
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S^ cTrdimsniens modd hue modd illuc. 

What a change when the verse is freed from redundant 
syllables and a redundant foot, and the cadence is regu* 
lated by the ictus ! 

Sed circumsilieng mod' hue mod* illuc* 

The similar terminations are vanished; and what a 
difference between the false dactyl in the wrong place, 
<< ciimfflBSns,'" and the true one, ^^ cumsiliens !^ then 
with what a dead weight do ^^modo hue modo illuc^ 
hang on the ear ! Catullus, in this most expressive line, 
had revived his Lesbia'^s dead sparrow in all its playful 
vivacity : by our barbarous pronunciation the poor bird 
is, like Panthoides, *^ ter Oreo Demissus.**^ I shall now 
give some examples of the first and third classes, mixed 
however, as they so often are, with the second; and 
shall restore in writing the elided syllables. 

Da rendere molle ogoi core rozzo, e scabro, 
£ siate carta che il mio onore mi ha spinto. 

We have in Horace, retaining the elided syllables, 
which I have restored in Italian, 

Et wng po'ndgrS er'unt, et hcSno rg indlg'nl fgre ntur : 

m 

and it is evident that pondere must no less necessarily, 
for the metre and rhythm, be a dissyllable and a trochee 
than rendere ; and equally evident that honore must no 
less necessarily be an iambus than onore^ The Italian 
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dactyl, rendere, is made a trochee by eliding or omitting 
the final vowel : so are two dactyls in 



"CftAli St fl^TEg' ( 



r OflfiaffJt ^iXoij, 



but with this difference, that they could not have been 
made such, unless the succeeding word had begun with 
a vowel; whereas the Italian dactyl is made a trochee 
without any auch condition; its last syllable (the law of 
position having no more force in Italian than in Eng- 
lish) is short before a consonant, as render molle, and 
rendermi and renderti, are dactyls. In Horace's line, 
ponders, though a trochee, is written at length as a 
dactyl ; so are some Italian words under the same cir- 
cumstances; as 
Nel 



and then the Italian, like the Greek and Latin words, 
must be followed by a vowel, I do not see how an 
Italian can think himself justified in destroying Horace's 
metre and rhythm by " pondere eriint" and " honore 
indigna, with an hiatus each time; and Virgil's, with 
more offensive hiatus, in *' fiuminil amem" and " vacua 
atria lustrSt," when he knows that under the very same 
circumstances he would do the very same to Dante and 
Ariosto. 

In the following line from Tasso, 

E quel che'l bello e'l caro itccresce all' opre, 

the redundancies that are expressed as in Latin are more 
Aan sufBcient to destroy the metre and rhythm ; yet. 
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cm the other hand, were the redundant vowels to be 
totally sunk in recitation, as 

£ quel che*l bell' e'l car' accresc' all' opre, 

though the metre and rhythm would be exact, yet the 
sound and cadence altogether would be more harsh and 
abrupt than with the redundant syllables : and this very 
strangely points out, that the elided vowels in the an- 
cient languages should, whenever it is possible, be 
blended, and not entirely omitted. There is a line of 
Vir^'^s, in which one of the Italian words, the same in 
look and sound, occurs; and clearly ought to be blended 
in the same manner. 

Me belld & tantd digressiim St caede r^ceott. 

Our trochaic pronunciation of dissyllables, added to 
the redundancy, gives to beUo and fanto the same chim- 
ing cadence ; but by blending the elided vowel of the 
first with a, and likewise attending to the right quantity 
and the place of the ictus, there is no chime, nor even a 
similarity of cadence ; the other elision should also be 
blended, preserving the m as it is sounded in smentire, 
smeraldo^ 

Me beH'o a tanto digress'm et caede recenti. 

I may observe by the way, that the line, in our mode 
of pronouncing, is a good instance of the propensity 
I lately mentioned, as it consists of five amphibrachs. 
The Italian line with its whole complement of redun- 



IX the preceding pages I have endeavoured, and I 
hope not unsuccessfully, to establish some essential 
points. First, that what we call accent is simply quan- 
tity; and therefore, when applied to the syllables on 
which the Romans laid Meir accent or acute, can pro- 
duce nothing but error and confusion. Secondly, that 
the ictus metricus, which together with the arsis and 
thesis was the chief guide of ancient recitation, and 
should be that of ours, is incompatible with our 
inude and practice. Thirdly, that it is likewise incom- 
patible with redundant syllables, and therefore cannot 
be adopted in practice, unless the elided syllables he 
omitted i» Latin as they are in Greek. Fourthly, that 
as the ictus is the true guide in recitation, so scanning 
is the true test of metre ; and that a verse which, either 
from its structure, or from the mode in which it is 
recited, cannot be scanned, is no verse. These are my 
chief positions. My fundamental maxim, in regard to 
the pronunciation, no less than the structure of the 
ancient languages, is, '* Salus metri suprema lex esto.'' 
Quantity is the essence of metre ; metre that of versifi- 
cation; yet it is seldom denied, and in general very 
(^>enly acknowledged, that both of them, by means of 



our mode of pronouncing, are in a high degree injured 
or destroyed. If you urge to the advocates of the 
system the great and paramount authority of the uiaxiui, 
and the manifest inconsistency of depriving versification 
of what is essential to it, their plea is, that the rhi/ikm 
is so much more harmonious, and often so much more 
expressive, when verses are read by accent, than it 
would be if they were read strictly by quantity, that 
the change could not he endured. No position, upon 
the very face of it, can be more improbable than that 
which this assertion involves ; namely, that the harmony 
of andent verses is improved, and in a very high de- 
gree, "by breaking in recitation all those rules of prosody, 
according to which they were constructed: the position 
has however been taken for granted, with little or no 
examination, and it is high time to submit it to a very 
strict one, and to try how far it will bear the test. I 
must begin by observing, that supposing the improve- 
ment to be real, and as great as its advocates pretend, 
it would still be a very inadequate compensation for the 
destruction of metre ; and, among other reasons, be- 
cause the rhythm, however pleasing it may appear, 
belongs to nothing, refers to nothings it is a sort of 
fanciful cadence, neither prose nor verse, and having 
little connection with any metrical arrangement ; whereas 
each regular metre has a rhythm intimately connected 
with its structure, and equally regular, uniform, and 
consistent ; one that can never be altered without alter- 
ing the structure, which should as inviolably be pre- 
served to the ear as to the eye. My position, which 



together with the opposite one will he hrought to the 
closest examination, is, that in no case, if considered on 
fair and impartial grounds, does the accentual system 
produce any improvement in the rhythm : that in most 
cases the injury done to it must, on being pointed out, 
be evident to any candid person ; in many without 
indication, and in some, and those not a few, it is often 
so strikingly and even ludicrously oifensive and absurd, 
that the blindest advocate for the system must see, and 
the most obstinate admit, the reality and the extent of 
the injury. One very material point is here to be con- 
sidered; whatever improvement in the rhythm, real or 
imaginary, may be produced by the accentual system, 
it must obviously be confined to those parts of the verse 
where the quantity is changed by means of the accent, 
as by its falling on one or more of the short syllables, 
or on a part only of the long. Wherever in any portion 
of the verse, or throughout the whole of it, the quantity 
remains unaltered, to that, and not to accent, the rhythm 
of such parts, whelher more or less harmonious, must 
exclusively be attributed. This division of property 
must, in fairness to both, be strictly attended to; so 
that quantity may have no claim to what is due to 
accent, nor accent to what is due to quantity. The 
method I shall constantly pursue, that of placing the 
accentual mark over those syllables upon which we lay 
the accent, and the mark of the ictus metricus under 
the first syllable of each foot, will shew at one view, and 
in the clearest manner, the modern and the ancient 
mode of reciting, and consequently what belongs to 
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accent and wliat to quantity. The hexameter, it is well 
known, must always begin with a dactyl or a spondee, 
the only two legitimate feet, and therefore with a long 
syllable: the ictus metricus is invariably on this first 
syllable, and consequently the arsis, or first elevation of 
the hand or foot, from which the regular order of 
recitation, as practised by the ancients, proceeds. The 
length of this first syllable is of such vital consequence 
to the metre and rhythm, that where it is originally and 
on other occasions short, it is made long by means of 
the ictus, as in iia fj^ev ao-n-iSo;, Apt Age;. On these 
accounts, if the first syllable of an hexameter, which is 
invariably long in the structure, be short in the recita- 
tion, the line is neither of that nor of any other metre, 
but a headless monster belonging to none : and I have 
thought right to weigh upon this point, as it will soon 
be seen that our mode of reciting gives birth to a 
numerous brood of these monsters. I shall begin by 
considering the four dissyllabic feet, their employment, 
and the consequences of their being all reduced to one 
by our recitation, to the trochee. It is obvious, that of 
the four feet the spondee and the trochee can alone 
be^n an hexameter : if a spondee, the foot is complete ; 
and after every complete foot, the next syllable must 
invariably be long, so as to form the beginning either of 
a dactyl or a spondee : on the other hand, if the verse 
begin with a trochee, the foot is incomplete, and the 
next syllable must as invariably be short, so that the 
trochee may be hgitimatixed by becoming a dactyl ; for 
otherwise it does not belong to the metre. These two 
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rules, which are strictly observed in the structure of 
verses, are everlastingly broken in our recitation, and 
the same flagrant errors are carried through every part 
of the verse : and this again I wish the reader to keep 
in his mind when the various examples are given. 
When the line begins with a distinct spondee, i. e. of 
one word, as we always lay our accent on the first syl- 
lable, BO far accent and ictus coincide, and all is right ; 
but as we lay it on the first only, the last being unac- 
cented, becomes short in recitation: and to the ear 
there is no difference between a trochee made by such a 
conversion, and a real trochee ; none, for instance, be- 
tween semper, when followed by a consonant, and sem- 
per, when followed by a vowel, as in the well known 
pentameter, 



Et semper caiisa e: 



I £go semper aniem. 



or, reversing the order, 

Semper hy ems semper spiraDtes frigora Cauri. 

Here then, from our mode of pronouncing, is a false 
quantity, which can never be made without injuring the 
metre, and, in a great or less degree, the rhythm ; in 
respect to the rhythm, however, this trochaic conversion 
is as little offensive as any we make ; as in 

A'XAof S" ayjjf egi^e, Ridcns dissimulare : 



for where the accent and the ictus fall on the same 

syllables, the rhythm, notwithstanding the false quan- 

h3 



tity, moves on without any check. Few, I believe, are 
aware that they do make one, that they do shorten the 
last syllable ; and of those who might be made sensible 
of it, by being shewn the difl'erence between their pro- 
nunciation of the words single, as oWnif, ridens, and 
when they are joined to an enciitic, aXXo's te, ridensgitg, 
the accent being then on xoV and de«a, the greater part 
would think the rhythm improved by the trochaic pro- 
nunciation, as more rapid than the spondaic. There 
can be no doubt, however, from all we have read on the 
subject, that an ancient Greek or Roman would in- 
stantly have been aware that the syllable and the 
rhythm were hurried on, and would have required that 
the second syllable, though in a weaker tone, should 
have the same length as the other ; and, supposing them 
to have heard and reflected on such a pronunciation, 
they might very justly have thought, that the rhythm 
itself {putting quantity and metre out of the question) 
was more pleasingly varied by a long final in the first 
word of each line, the second in each having a short 
one. When the verse begins with a trochee, which no 
farther belongs to the metre than as forming part of a 
dactyl, if the subsequent syllable be not short, and 
pronounced so, the ti-ochee must remain one, A long 
syllable would not be endured in the structure, and 
should not io the recitation : in ours the quantity varies 
according to circumstances, which ought not to have 
any influence i where a monosyllabic follows the trochee, 
we almost always pronounce it short, as AVa-is ag' 
iunfit, tristis at illei and always, I believe, when a 
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word of more than two syllables, but, an indispensable 
condition, with a short final, follows the trochee, as 
^go-iv ojOTxaiewiy, ille TigellJus hoc : on the other hand, 
where such words end on a long syllable, we are very 
apt to transfer the length of it to the first, and to block 
up the poor trochee ; as, ipyov nrojxfffl*'. aere renidescit 
tellus. The most frequent change of the quantity, 
however, is in dissyllables; much the greater part of 
them in Greek, and all in Latin, being accented on the 
first syllable. The iambus is the only dissyllabic foot 
that can immediately foUow the trochee, and nothing 
can be better suited to the place ; its first short syllable 
added to the trochee makes that a dactyl, and its last 
long one forms the two words into that beautiful foot 
the choriambus ; as, Egyoc 6ftov, sacrS cSnunt. But what 
happens when our accent is laid on the first syllable of 
each iambus ? A metamorphosis takes place, the most 
strange and unlocked for, especially in the Greek dis- 
syllable. The epsilon is distinguished by its name and 
its form, as a short vowel ; and in this case it is followed 
by another vowel, an additional cause of shortness; yet 
our accent obliges us to weigh upon it, and the poor 
trochee, that made itself sure of becoming a dactyl by 
means of the epsilon, finds it converted into an eta, and 
all farther progress stopped. Such then is the power 
of accent, in lengthening any vowel upon which it may 
be laid ; and it acts no less powerfully and invariably 
by its absence than by its presence; for the longest 
vowel becDmcB short, simply by being unaccented ; and 
the instance before us is among the most striking. The 
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omega, from its name, its appearance, the authority of 
poets and grammarians, and in the present case by its 
being followed by a consonant, might think itself safe 
from being hurried over like an omicron, yet in spite of 
these length-giving circumstances, we say egyK flswv, 
and what is only less strikingly flagrant, sdcra canunt". 
Here then, though in so small a compass, the effects of 
the two modes of reciting are clearly displayed, and 
distinctly opposed to each other i that our mode, as far 
as it acts in opposition to the ancient mode, destroys 
quantity and metre is obvious ; is it less so that it 
equally destroys rhythm ? Will the most strenuous ad- 
vocate for our system venture even to hint, what has so 
often been boldly asserted, that the improvement in the 
rhythm compensates the loss of metre? In fact, the 
injury done to the rhythm is the greatest that could pos- 
sibly be done in the narrow compass of two dissyllables: 
as one of the most varied and harmonious beginnings of 
an hexameter, the choriambus, is changed into two 



* The Romans did \i.y theit acute oa the first or cdnuni, which, 
diough no teBBOn whatever for laying our accent on the same syllable, 
sounds like a. rcasoa, and is given as such. But the Greeks did nol lay an 
acute an the lirst of liZt, and Ihej did )aj a araamBex, which indudei an 
acute, and does morlf length in the strongest manner, oil the last. Ask then 
an advocate for our system, why na lay our acute where the Greeks did 
Ml lay thrirs, and why we omit laying it where they did lay theirs! There 
is, I believe, but one answer, hut one reason, that could be given, yet so 
very absurd a oae, thai I think he would be ashamed of giving it ; namely, 
that the Romans laid llttir acute on the first of all dissyllables, that ue lay 
ours upon it, and that the Greeks, I presume as a special Favour, have been 
admitted ad niitijeni. 



trochees: in point of metre, two successive trochees are 
inadmissible in any part of an hexameter, and in point 
of rhytlim and cadence they produce the flattest and 
most absolute monotony. When we lengthen, as in the 
example just given, a short syllable after a trochee, we 
prevent the formation of a complete foot ; on the other 
hand, when after a complete foot we shorten the subse- 
quent long but unaccented syllable, by passing over it 
to the next accented syllable, as in " aura; 8* ef I'&jSj" 
"felix nimirum," the metre and rhythm are injured in 
a different way. Each of these two hemistichs consists 
of five long syllables, the uniform cadence of which is 
diversified by the different places of the ictus, as avros 
S E^ IBiif, felix nimirum ; but our accent being on the 
first syllable only of the molossus, the first, as usual, 
becomes a trochee, and the second, a more striking 
change, an amphibrach, by which three of the five long 
syllables are shortened, and nothing can be more com- 
pletely at variance than the structure and recitation. 
Now it so happens, that a real trochee and a real am- 
phibrach form an excellent beginning of an hexameter ; 
for they form that of the first line of the Iliad and of 
the JEoeid, M^viv aellt, A'rma vin'mique. The reader 
will have observed, that in all the four beginnings our 
accent is on the same syllables, and therefore the ca- 
dence must be of the same kind, though that of our 
fake trochee and amphibrach, with a shortened ef and 
i.v, may not be thought quite so harmonious as that of 
the real ones, which, as accent and ictus agree, we pro- 
nounce right. The false feet, however, would he very 



much in unison with the trochaized iambus at the 
Cfesura in each line, Sici and cano, as, 

AwToj 8* i£ TS^5 fl(«, Felix mmiruni cano. 

As the lines hitherto quoted have begun either with 
a distinct spondee or trochee, no example can have been 
given of an anomaly upon which I have laid great 
stress, that of an hexameter beginning with a short syl- 
lable: it is produced very frequently, and in a great 
variety of ways, by our mode, and among them by one 
that very often occurs: when at the beginning of a 
verse, a pyrrhic or a spondee is preceded by a monosyl- 
lable, we, according to our constant practice, hurry over 
the unaccented monosyllable, in order to dwell on the 
accented syllable; as, aXX' Hi, qui cdlor; or, with 
spondees, 



:i pasuere onmisque rcpeote resedit. 



In consequence of the practice I have just mentioned 
(a very proper and harmless one in our own language, 
but most mischievous in those of the ancients), tv9 
being made short, the hexameter is headless, and the 
opening spondee destroyed; and as again, from the 
same cause, we hurry over ftev in order to get to the 
accented first of wiyresy the second spondee is likewise 
destroyed. The rhythm of all the first part till you 
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come to rxrres (accent and ictus being quite at variance) 
belongs then exclusively to accent; dl from itccvrts to 
the end (accent and ictua agreeing) as excliiMvely be- 
longs to quantity. This is the first time that their 
respective properties have been separated ; and I ima- 
gine the upholders of tlie accentual system will not be 
much pleased with the idea of such a separation, or 
with the portion assigned to them in this or any other 
lines I may have occasion to quote for the same pur- 
pose. I shall now consider the effect of trochaizing the 
dissyllabic feet in the second hemistich. The spondee 
is the only one of them that can in striclneaa occupy the 
sixth place, the two concluding syllables being equally 
long : trochees, however, are frequently put there, the 
concluding syllable of the verse being considered as long 
from its situation : all such trochees should obviously 
be pronounced as spondees; we do the reverse, and 
pronounce all spondees in that, as in every other part of 
the verse, as if they were trochees. This of course 
produces a false quantity, but it is one that, whether at 
the beginning or at the end of the verse, but slightly 
affects the rhythm ; accent and ictus being in both cases 
on the iirst syllable of the spondee. 

The dactyl and spondee with which the hexameter is 
generally concluded, and which is often called an adtmic, 
forms, in a variety of ways, a most beautiful ending of 
a verse ; and according as it is well or ill pronounced, 
stamps a good or a bad character on the whole of the 
line. The rhythm of Horace's hexameters we treat 
with the utmost contempt, and with great reason ; for 
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it is our's, not his; and one principal cause of that 
contempt is, that his adonics, more perhaps than any 
other poet, are often so constructed, that in our recitation 
they have neither dactyl nor spondee: we therefore 
very naturally conclude that he, who in regard to his 
lyrics was called " numerosus Horatius," lost all ear 
when he made hexameters. A number of Homer's 
adonics are in respect to our recitation as unluckily 
constructed ; we do not, however, venture to accuse his 
ear, but only suppose that on such occasions the good 
old bard was dozhig : we shall soon know, by means of 
the ictus, which are most to blame, the poets or the 
reciters. The pyrrhic, as we have seen, may be placed 
within one syllable of the beginning of an hexameter, 
and we have also seen the effect of trochaizing it. The 
iambus may in the same manner be placed within a 
syllable of the end of one; and we shall now see the 
result of a change in its quantity; and I think must 
feel it, if, after pronouncing the two endings I am going 
to put down, as we usually do, and as the mark of 
accent indicates, we then give to them the ancient 
recitation as indicated by the mark of the ictus ; ea'xt 
WSi Zau;, forte virum quem. What is it that in 
three short words, and solely by means of one of them, 
makes this enormous difference ? the difference between 
such wretched monotonous prose, as does not deserve 
the name even with the qualification, and the genuine 
metre and rhythm? It is simply that we pronounce 
the two iambi, as the ancients must have pronounced 
them in common conversation as well as in poetry, and 
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as we pronounce our own iambi, such as obyas and 
beloa; and should stare if we heard any one say at the 
end of a verse, " the dark a'byss below :" would a 
Greek or a Roman have had less cause for staring at 
OTo'fli and viruni ? The iambus, when so placed in the 
hexameter, has always, in our mode, the same effect : 
in Virgil, from whom the present instance is taken, 
such instances are comparatively rare, though many 
examples may be found, as " inde lupi ceu," " intus 
aquae vis" "aversa deae mens." In Homer they often 
occur, and still more so in Horace, and when so placed, 
and so pronounced, the iambus is in truth a most 
mischievoua foot, for it at once destroys the dactyl in 
the fifth, and the spondee in the sixth place. The 
pyrrhic can only be put within two syllables of the end, 
where being converted into a trochee it destroys the 
dactyl in the fifth place, the spondee in the last being 
seldom affected by it ; as xat xuva; amyous, quern super 
ingens. This conversion again, which makes the verse 
drop at once and falter in so essential a place, is more 
frequent in Homer and Horace than in Virgil, from 
whom however the Latin example is taken. The worst 
conversion of the spondee towards the end of the verse 
is where it precedes a molossus, there being a spondee 
in the fifth place, as n-go; ts Sk^ojv avSgumaivi verses of 
that structure, however, are not very frequent, and, 
in them, a spondee so placed is very rare. 

The examples already given shew what injury is done 
to the rhythm as well as to the metre by the conversion 
even of a single iambus, spondee, or pyrrhic: the injury as 
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may be supposed spreads wider when two or more of 
tbem, especially in succession, occur in the same verse, 
as, in the same hemistich, " Si quidvis sAtis est'*," 
" Et salsae friiges'," " Sed tamen eato jam pdsse haec '.'" 
" aXX' a;^of ouB( fwi e'oti wdiTiig "." In these, when the 
ictus is our guide, the cadence of the two dissyllables 
is diversified in each of the four examples: the 
hexameter begins with a long syllable, the caesura rests 
upon one ; on the other hand, when we are guided by 
accent, the hexameter is headless, there is no variety 
in the cadence of the trochaized dissyllables; the C8?sura 
is spoilt, the long syllable, in spite of it and the ictus, 
being shortened : by which also the next foot (whether 
dactvl or spondee) must likewise be destroyed. Some- 
times on the middle of a verse they spread backwards 
and forwards, and injure both hemistichs, as 

Aa'Xa jKOt «/»y a;^o; (tHev eo-(reT«i a> MfViXa:. 



In the second hemistich the conversion is not a little 
offensive, when a dactyl, very much required, as coming 
immediately before a spondee in the fifth place, is 
destroyed by it, as 



'Cj fi' ensXeCs Tgwc 



jn^Xii- 



It is at least as much so when the same two feet come 
immediately before an adonic that we pronounce right, 



Ill 

for it checks the progress of the rhythm in a very 
striking manner and degree, the verse appearing at 
once to falter and break down in that place, as 

riafxi^av afift' m/ioiin O'ax.o; Qero, Qij St jiur* oMouj. 

Instances of this kind are very common, both in the 
Greek and Latin poets, and the reader will soon learn 
to observe them; but the conversion is peculiarly 
injurious where the idea of rapid motion is to be 
conveyed, and of such lines it may be right to give an 
example or two: there is one often quoted for its 
imitative harmony, where Ulysses in the foot-race 
presses close at the heels of Ajax Oileus. 

The dullest reader must feel the difference in every 
point of view between tsago; xiyn, and wagof xoviv 
pronounced nearly as one word. In the same book, 
a number of similar instances occur, many of them 
relating to rapid motion of various kinds, as when 
Diomed, victor in the chariot race, springs to the 
ground. 



Aurof S 



10 ^a(i.ai Sags ZTaiifixvMVTo;, 



The active exulting spring of " X'^"-^ ^"S'" ^^ destroy ; 
but had the description been that of a wounded and 
exhausted warrior slowly sinking to the earth, X"f*°" 
flo'ge (had there been such words, or could they have 
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been admitted into tlio metre) would very aptly have 
suited the expression. 

Two successive trochees, as I have already observed, 
are inadmissible iu any part of an hexameter ; no more 
than two in succession have hitherto been produced, 
and, as I shall now shew, not for want of examples. 
Three of them often occur at the beginning of a line : 

TujSs B" iyiov ouTOs 9tugqfi)|iw(i, aiJrag inrtgSsv'. 
la'de toro pater Aeneas sic orsus ab alto ". 
A'rvo pascat herura an baccia opulentet olivae'. 

In these instances, when we are ruled by accent, the three 
dissyllables have the same vapid monotony that trochees 
in succession must always haver on the other hand, 
when we are guided by ictus, they have in three 
different ways the most pleasingly varied cadence. No 
other variety can be given to the cadence of the three 
successive dissyllables; for three distinct spondees in 
succession, the verse beginning with one of them (wbich 
I believe are not to be found in any poet later than 
Ennius), have no less jnonotony than three trochees, 
and of a heavier kind : they do not however, like the 
trochees, offend against metre, though like them so 
grievously ag^st rhythm*^. I shall now give a few 

S Iliad vii. 101. h ^neid ii. 2. > Horace, Episi. I. i. ep. 16. 

1.3. 

^ No vaiiety can be given to the cadence of distbcl spondees in suc- 
ceiuon from the beginning ; for [he iclni, at in " spanii biiOh late," must 



instances of three successive trothees in the middle of 
the verse : 

Tvmpa.na- tenia, tonent palmis-et concava circum"'. 
And again at the end of it, as 

Teu;^sa[ s-uAij(ra5 $tgirai-xo (Aits' f" v^af ", 
Murmuro compressit coeium, aed-eo raigis acrem". 
Quod piiero cecinif. divina-mota ,'iiius iirna i'. 

Such endings are not unfrequent in Homer, Lucretius, 
and Horace, and sometimes occur in Virgil, as " puppia 
tua Tarcho," " ergo age terrae," 1 will now request the 
reader to obser\'e the division of properiff in the lines 
that have lately been quoted : he will find that in some 
of them, as in A'Wjx jwi aivnv-a^oi triStv-eTa-srai cu MwifMt, 
as likewise in I'^na rurtrs woBHnri-jrago; x4viv-oi[t.^i^ui^va.t, 
accent and ictus coincide throughout, except in the con- 
verted iambus and pyrrhic ; these two therefore, and 
these only, belong to accent ; all the rest, in fact all 
that is harmonious, exclusively to quantity. In others 



ilvajs be on iht same syllable ; but it a. wDrd of one long or of Iwo short 
■jlliblei bepnl betncen tUem, the ciiJeace is varied with the place of the 



■" Lucrel. ii. 618. 
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again, as " I'nde ttiro pdter JEneas sic-ursus ah aho," 
quantity claims no more than the adonic ; all the rest is 
the exclusive property of accent. In 'Ewoga-x^ga 8" eyco 
TrfTs-St^o/iai OTWDT! xEV £)], thc middle belongs to accent, 
the beginning and the end to quantity. In the three 
lines at the end of the quotations, quantity has a very 
small share; in the two first of them, only the two 
dactyls at the beginning, revji^ia and murmure ; all the 
rest (even the adonic being destroyed) belongs to ac- 
cent, to which the whole of the third line from begin- 
ning to end exclusively belongs. But indeed the pro- 
perty is so readily and accurately distinguished by the 
marks of accent and ictus, as they do or do not coincide, 
that in future I shall on most occasions leave the par- 
tition to the reader. The advocates for the accentual 
rhythm will not be pleased with the portion assigned to 
them in the verses that have been quoted; but they 
will above all be displeased at finding that almost all 
Virgira adonics, which they had been used to recite so 
triumphantly at the end of many a hobbling line, as the 
property of accentj belong solely to quantity, and that 
only a small part of them, which they had not redted 
with the same exultation, are the property of accent; 
such as " Jundnis eant res," "aversa deae mens." Few 
among them I believe are aware that they make every 
Latin final and most Greek finals short, and conse- 
quently have reduced the four dissyllabic feet to one ; 
and perhaps have not reflected that two trochees in 
succession are inadmissible in the hexameter; should 
this be the case, they will have been surprised to Sod 
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how often, fix)m their mode of recitation, three of them 
are made to succeed one another in various parts of the 
verse. What then will any one of them say as I go on 
increasing the number, the lines growing longer, and 
the rhythm dragging more and more heavily with each 
additional trochee ? he may well exclaim like Macbeth, 

a fourth ! start eyes ! 
What ! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet ! a seventh ! FlI see no more ; 
And yet an eighth appears ! 

All this shall I, like the witches, and with a spice of 
their malice, 

Shew his eyes, and grieve his heart. 

The following line begins with four dissyllables ; and 
the rhythm, with our trochaic pronunciation, has, be- 
sides the usual monotony, something peculiarly childish 
and ludicrous : 

Sravre iriri wvoiij vigct 6lv a\o$^ avTag erreiTot, 

The ludicrous effect is not a little owing to the allitera- 
tion, of which this is the first example that has yet been 
given, as others zoill be given. 

I shall here observe, that the recurrence of the same 
letter is offensively pressed on the ear, when the accent 
is on the first syllable of every word, as ttot* 'ttvoiyi Traga, 
whereas it is but slightly perceived, and without any 
offence, when the ictus is on the finals of Toxf and ttvoiy}^ 

t2 
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and when the pyrrhie, Trxgu^ is sUghtly passed over. I 
will only add one example of four trochees in the middle 
of the verse, 

Mollia quae-fiuDt aer 4qua terra-vapores^: 

and one at the end : 

Aitpot y hrelf '#xayov-*o'Si %xoi[ui Trffkoii vfa-uv, 

I shall now go regularly on increasing the number as 
long as they last. 

5. 

Beginning. 
E§.%Ojic e^wv 6iri VI} a$ s in^v x€ xapo ToXsfu 9»y \ 
Strrnit a grfis ste'rntt sa t& laet& Wum'que Ifibo'res •. 



Middle. 
12 ^i'Xoi iJ'toi xA^'^c i'jxo^, ^oil^ & xai avro^ '. 
AedlS na'mqiie tfbt dfyiim pat^r a tqiie ho'ininum re'x 



to 



End. 
P68tre'md pe'reiint fmbr^ u'bl eds pat^r aether ^ 



q LacreL i. 145. 'Il.i.l68. 'iEiuiLdOG. ULTii.191. 

« J^. ii, 66. * LucmU i. 251. 
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6. 

Beginning. 

rile vo'lSt si'miil arr^ fu'g& sfmul {iequ5r^ ve'irens*^. 

Middle. 



7. 
n^ To^ 6 /xxo u ICO bou gt TV irei$ a. vo w fMV oKb 0*0*)}^^ 



8. 

Maliiit e'ssg deum de'iis in'd^ eg6 furum aViumque. 
De ntS lu piis cornii tau rus pe'tit u ndS nfsi fntiis. 

9. 

Fi'et a pSr mo'd6 a vis mo'd6 sr/xum e't cum v5'let a'rbfir. 

I was bound by my quotation from Macbeth to pro- 
duce eight successive trochees in a verse : I have been 
better than my word, for a " ninth appears,'^ but in a 
Latin verse : I do not indeed recollect having seen more 
than seven in any Greek line. There is one however in 
the twentieth book of the Iliad, in which there are at 

yil.x. 54. * Georg. Hi. 201. » II. x. 141. b 11. xi. 438. 

« U. vi. 441. 

l3 
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the beginning five in succession, and after a slight 
interruption three more to the end : 

0/$a S* OTi <ru ftev etri^og eyao de tridev Troku )^elgoov. 

So that the hexameter, as we recite it, consists of eight 
trochees and a monosyllable : the whole of the rhythm 
belongs to accent: but no one I imagine will be in a 
hurry to claim the property, any more than that of fiet 
dper, which no less exclusively belongs to it. This last 
line gains two of its trochees by means of two redundant 
syllables, mddo and s&omm : now if we pronounced the 
elided syllables in Greek (as we probably should, were 
they written, like these in Latin, at length), the Greek 
verse with seven trochees would gain two more at the 
end, and, like the Latin one, consist, without any mix- 
ture or interruption, of nine in succession : 

H' xai 6jX0f ra^s irivra f/^eksi yuvM ol>JKx iuolKol alvcDs: 

and we could not, according to our system, pronounce 
it otherwise. 

I have dwelt very fully on the dissyllabic feet, as 
they are so much employed; as they give such a 
connected variety to the rhythm, when each has its 
appropriate character ; and such monotony and discon- 
nection, when reduced to the trochee alone ; and lastly, 
because they form a portion of every other foot. I 
shall next shew the result of our mode on trisyllables, 
both on the cadence of the word itself, and in regard to 
its effect, when so changed, on the metre and rhythm. 
Of the eight trisyllabic feet, two are inadmissible in 
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the hexameter, the amphimacer, - u -, and the tribrach, 
V u u ; I must however be allowed to give some account 
of each. The first of them is frequently employed, and 
with the best effect, in iambics : but as we accent the 
first syllable only, thereby changing it into a dactyl, a 
foot not suited to the metre, and as we also change the 
iambus, so peculiarly suited to it, into a trochee, to 
which the iambus is figuratively said to have an anti- 
pathy, the endings of some noble lines in the Antigone 
are cruelly injured, and the beginning of one of them 
hardly less so : 

Ou yog Ti fiWi Zewj rjv 6 jc^gu'fa^ ra^e, 
OuS* ^ ^vvoiKog Tcov xaTO) iiaov A/xyj, 
Oi rowr^ ev avigayfrolciv ooglkroiv vofMug, 
Ou$s cfllvgiv TOCOwTov MOfjLyjv ra (Tol 
KriguyiiMlf^ &$ aygawru xa(r(pa>Sj ieoDv 

The amphimacer is also very much used in sapphics, 
every line beginning with one, or with its equivalent. 
I will put down one line (though already very much 
out of the bounds I had prescribed to myself), in order 
to shew the effect of our mode in destroying the metre ; 
in reducing its five legitimate to four spurious feet ; in 
substituting a sort of sing-song cadence, of which we 
are extremely fond, for the genuine and dignified 
rhythm ; and in laying the accent and emphasis on an 
insignificant monosyllable, instead of one that is truly 

i4 



emphatic, and essential to the t^ense £ 
diall mark the two modes separately : 



id expression : 



MercQri r 



n te do'ctlis 
1 ti^ ilocills 



mfigistrS 



I have given an example of the tribrach in the sixth 
fine of the iambics, and have marked it as I think it 
ought to be pronounced ; that is (on the same principle 
with the pyrrhic, to which it is so closely allied), by 
passing quickly and lightly over the two first syllables, 
just touching on the last, and immediately quitting it. 
The tribrach never appears in its own shape in Greek, 
though often in Latin hexameters ; in these last, as it is 
written in length, so we also pronounce it, laying an 
accent on the first syllable, and making it a. dactyl, 
where no real dactyl could be placed; it is always 
necessarily placed before a word beginning with a vowel, 
its last is consequently elided and the foot reduced to 
a pyrrhic, which forms a true dactyl with the preceding 
long syllable, as 

Quam t^mere in nasmet legem sancimus iniquara. 
Sed fugite O miseri fugite aCque ab litnre funem 
Htimpite. 

I must just stop to observe how expressively in Virgirs 
line the ictus drives on the rhythm ; and how the false 
accents, false dactyls, and redundant syllables, seem 
constantly to be pulling it back. 

*> Horace, b. iii, ode 2, 
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The bacchius, u — , we accent on the middle syllable 
only, and therefore make the last short, and the foot an 
amphibrach, as am&enijs: this false quantity however, 
like some others that have been mentioned, and from 
the same cause, but slightly affect the rhythm ; for the 
first syllable being short, must, in all situations, be the 
last of a dactyl, and consequently the ictus must be, 
where the accent is, on the middle syllable, as in 



Et properaotis aquae per 
Hae latebraB diilces etiai 



ambitus agroa. 






The antibacchius, u, we also accent on the middle 

syllable, and therefore shorten the first : this false quan- 
tity sometimes does little injury to the rhythm, as in 

Aspiciet partuque ibit regiua trii'impbc, 

the accent and ictus coinciding ; but great injury where 
they do not coincide, as where it begins the veree, the 
elided syllable being pronounced as usual ; 



Regl'nS e spe'tults 



1 albescfire Iuce 



The two dissyllabic feet most changed by our mode, 
and of which the change is most extensively injurious, 

are the molossus ( ) and the anapasst (« u -). The 

moloBSUS, with the same general character, has from the 
additional long syllable, greater dignity than the spon- 
dee. We lay our accent, as in the bacchius and anti- 
bacchius, on the middle syllable, but with much greater 
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injury, ^ we shorten two long syllables ; and in nuddng 
it, as we do them, an amphibrachys, depart mudi more 
widely from its character : we could not indeed depart 
from it more widely, unless we were to turn it into its 
opposite, a tribrach. Among the numerous bad conse- 
quences resulting from the change, there is one upon 
which I have from the beginning laid great stress : it is, 
that whenever an hexameter begins, as it so frequently 
does, with a molossus, the verse as we recite it is bead- 
less^ The molossus is highly expressive where ideas of 
bulk and force, of sorrow and dejection, of dignity, 
with others of a less definite kind, are to be conveyed. 
Thus when Nestor, recollecting his victory when but a 
stripling, over Ereuthalion, and the size and strength of 
his antagonist, says^ 

Toy &f) f^Yixi(rTov xdi xojTfO'Tov xrdvov ayS^**. 

The continuation of long syllables quite to the pyrrhic 
xravov, and the marked emphasis on the first and last 
syllable of each of the molossi, seem to me admirably 
calculated to create and leave a strong impression on 
his hearers ; whereas in our mode, the trochees and the 



c There are several verses in Homer, that, according to some gram- 
marians, are, and were meant to be, headless, or, in their language, aee- 
phaUmSf such as " A^if A^is/* " Am fUf a^wiUg,^* I am very unwilling to 
believe that Homer had such an intention, and am inclined to transfer the 
epithet from the verses to the grammarians. The high authority of Hermann 
is against any headless verses, and in favour of the otherwise short syllables 
being lengthened by the ictus, 

a Iliad vii. 255. 
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two jiggtng amphibrachs (and I speak of the rhythm 
only) are as much at variance with the expression : and 
the cacophcHiy of ^* xai xa^riiTToif adds to the number of 
enormities. There is indeed a verse in another of 
Nestor's speeches, which in point of cacophony and of 
difficult articulation, two crying sins of our system, goes 
beyond it : 

No word can have an easy articulation or a pleasing 
cadence, the pronunciation of which is strongly at vari- 
ance with the well-founded law of position ; and there- 
fore xagrJoToT and xagrioroiV are unpleasing as single 
words ; but in the middle part of the line, the combina- 
tion altogether, with the clash of cappas in "icrav kou 
xagTi<rTo%,'' can scarcely be uttered by the voice or 
endured by the ear. In the two lines just quoted, all 
the four molossi have the ictus on the first and last 
syllables; and therefore^ I may add, have the same 
cadence. But must not the same foot (it may very 
naturally be asked) have in all cases the same cadence, 
the syllables having the same quantity .? Not when the 
place of the ictus varies: and this apparent anomaly, 
before I give any other examples of the use and cha- 
racter of the molossus, I must endeavour to explain. 
I have in a former part slightly touched on the variety 
that is given to the spondee and to the molossus by 
means of the ictus : I must now speak more fully on 

e Iliad i, 367. 
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the aofaject* in order to fiplam what ¥«rj mudi re- 
quire explanatian; nflnehr, the t iiJhMl samd snd 
^'jMJiiM'ff that nnst oAen be gnren to dhai in caoos&- 
quence of the JiiFegen t poHtkn of the ktus. In rcgaid 
to 9|nndfHS^ winai I smU b^!in with, Ae first and 
aeoond fine of die ??neid will furnish t^tt good exam- 
pksb In the iirst line thore are fire dJssrllaUes : two 
trodiees^ two spandees^ and an iambus : all these, when 
read br accent^ are esactbr aSke; when faj quantity, 
with a due and c onrt an t attpntiiw to ictiss fiDor out of 
the tiTe (fissrllabks have a tliHtiniTtf i varied *^»Ai«i>* : 

At ma. ▼xnunqne c;um Tnijae qoi prnias ab 



T^^^iftK vfiifiacs as much from ong as it does firom cono: 
<M^ ;K much firom Tf^^^ as from pnmi*: tar though 
^ ictus gloves 01 7rt{^ soaaedung of the iambic cast, 
in^ dfee quancbcT ifistxng^ishes it firom <dno, as it does 
iTir^ from prnmr jk and on the same cbrioiK grounds. 
Om*^?^ r«r<u«^ and all such words> are venr naturally 
and pcvperhr callied spoodees. but in metre it would, I 
thmk« Nf NfCter to coiBkkr diem mer^r ^ aibiding 
each csf tbem two ko^ :gr{ybtes» which, according to 
thm pi.^i$tfik>a in the Tisrae^ aar fixm a distinrt fimt, or 
(Myct est* twv> feet ; either c£ two spondees* or of a spon- 
<k^ and a dactvl When stxh woids begin or end an 
hexawfeter. thev mpiw ibna a complete dtsdnci foot ; 
wi^ett w the luidlie of the Km. as it may luqppen, as 

<(^ «mn^ <t ifHdl »fw.tia posHt', 
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the first syllable of virtus forms the end of a sp«Midee 
with quid, the second the beginning of one (and there- 
fore has the ictua) with ei. On the other hand, in 



Italia 



□ pr6fugus Lavinaque v 



we have the spondee um fu, and then the dactyl to 
profu; fato and venit having the same difFerence in 
cadence as Trojae and oris. If this manner of consi- 
dering spondees be proper, it mu&t be still more so to 
consider the molossus in the some way, as it cannot in 
any part of an hexameter be a distinct foot. When the 
verse begins with one, the ictus must necessarily be 
on the first and the last, and its cadence on that account 
have some resemblance to the araphimacer; and the 
same thing takes place when in any part of the verse it 
comes after a complete foot ; hut when after an incom- 
plete one, then the ictus is on the middle syllable only ; 
and the cadence, with the usual condition of distinction 
of quantity, has a resemblance to the amphibrachys, 
as we make its first and last syllable positively short. 
Here then is another cause, and a very frequent one, of 
headless hexameters : nor does the mischief stop there, 
but extends itself to the next foot, as in two successive 
lines at the beginning of the second book of the 
JEaeid : 



Infanilum regina jubes renovare dolorem 
Trojaiias lit upes et lameat^bile regnum, 

and accompanied with the usual destruction of the 
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»*"^'*L rTF*' -A :3caiirnies& ikc h'jsc 
jr* as . "y^-* IT ^^ "ifaiitf- r^Jiibie : iis- test "nr-n^y 
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. - ^ ^ ^BK. ^>^ 1 K dear enough, that this 

in the two words^ 



i±r 



if, 

be the 



S«k^ t5i%Z18S TflinW "^itmwr ji irilE, 



ofle havifr a £:^zsie *^^an»i» ^ -^^x "^^. r * i n. 'Tf gL arc 31 
the middle of SBit 



LociS. cioi ^zaL lisdi iEx'Sir 



We mig^ cmr k ob fcflL r=r:r:£r zj !z«fa:^ cc a 
made for the [juipuafc . jmi r^^ieii :bf sicne profKr iar:>e' 
three times in soecssBCKk v~>Qcn oe Arv ^ il: :^ 



liacccsiaft. liLfaeces&s« ciSi Es-.2so». 



While either ^laecraas. ^laeciefiss Maecenas., or ) 
cenas, Maecenas, Maecenas, vould be equaliy IhkI in 
the jigging or the drawling vay. 

I shaO now return to a former verse. 

Solos fidices iiTentes clam it in urbe. 

and to a former position, that the spondee ;«<W&\ and 
the two molossi should be considered as furnishing eight 



S AlthcNigfa the nmbni, " £nr«««lu vy «f^«JV*" ^^^ ^^ ^'^^^ '^ ^**" 
tinct tiodiees to the eye in iambic veises which were certainly not m<^ant 
to be proooonced as such. They therefore may be considered as furnishing 
each of them a long and a short syllable, which the poet arranges $0 as ti> 
fofm Bpcmdees or iambi. 

A vtjr-Mi n» Ml rf«» /mc» cr rt %n wXtt, 



1 each line. I will next give an example (not 
a very common one) of two successive raoloHSi in the 
middle of the same line. 

Solos felices viveotea cli'imat in lirbe. 



I hardly need point out, what, when the words are 
close together, is so obvious ; the monotonous chime of 
felices and mveniee, the precious fruit of false quantities, 
or the varied rhythm resulting from the true quantity 
and the ictus. My present object is to shew the reason 
why two molossi, equally such, must necessarily in the 
same verse, if the ancient guide of recitation the ictus 
be followed, have a different cadence. The iirst of the 
two molossi succeeds a complete foot, solos, and there- 
fore has the ictus on the first and last : the two first 
form a spondee, feU : a long syllable, ces, remains, and 
the next molossus coming after an incomplete foot must 
have the ictus on the middle syllable ; its first forming 
the second syllable of a spondee with the last of the 
preceding word ces vj : its two last a complete spondee, 
ventes. This is the only way in which metre and 
rhythm can be preserved ; for if you place the marks 
of the ictus on the second molossus as is done in the 
first, you will find that there will be a redundant syl- 
lable, a broken rhythm, and a heavy chime, 

Solos felices viventes clamat id urbe. 

In order to shew, what indeed is clear enough, that this 
does not arise from any difference in the two words. 
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if you transpose them and the marks, the rhythm will 
be the same. 

Solos viventes felices clamat in urbe. 

An instance occurs in another of his satires where the 
8ame word, a proper name too, must on the same prin- 
ciple have a different cadence at the beginning, and in 
the middle of the verse. 

Lucili, quis tarn Lucili fautor inepte est ^. 



- ) 



We might carry it on still further by means of a verse 
made for the purpose, and repeat the same proper name 
three times in succession without destroying the metre. 

Maecenas, Maecenas, Maecenas, quid Etruscos. 

While either Maecenas, Maecenas, Maecenas, or Mae- 
cenas, Maecenas, Maecenas, would be equally bad in 
the jigging or the drawling way. 

I shall now return to a former verse. 

Solos felices viventes clamat in urbe, 

and to a former position, that the spondee solos^ and 
the two molossi should be considered as furnishing eight 

% Although the iambus, '* ivrt^uii! rf r^oxait^" yet we often see dis- 
tinct trochees to the eye in iambic verses which were certainly not meant 
to be pronounced as such. They therefore may be considered as furnishing 
each of them a long and a short syllable, which the poet arranges so as to 
fotm spondees or iambi. 
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IcHig feet in successioQ to the verse, just as if we com- 
posed one of eight long monosyllables, which being out 
of the jurisdiction of accent (though not always of its 
influence) we should read according to quantity, 



n\c vos quean a 
So los fe li ces 



am vult cu 
s clamat ii 



a clamat in urbe 



Having made, and I hope satisfactorily, this very 
necessary explanation, I return to the use and eiFect 
of the molossus on different subjects and occasions, and 
to the injury done to that effect by our mode. The 
opening line of a iioble simile in the sixteenth book of the 
Iliad, offers a very striking contrast between the first 
and the last part. 



'J2; S* ima hauXefti tsetTOi xsAaivi) jSe^iSe yhim. 

In the first the driving storm is hurried on upon 
dactyls; when suddenly the rhythm drops on the 
spondee, Aaivj), succeeded by the molossus and the 
monosyllable, (3ij3j;9i ^m, and the continuation of six 
long syllables to the end of the hexameter, of which 
this is a singular instance, and the heaviness of such a 
rhythm, especially at the molossus, no less accords 
with the torrents of rain that press upon the earth. 
In ow recitation, the dactyl at the beginning is retarded 
by the accent on the first of wro, but the great mischief 
is in the last part, where after two amphibrachs xeXaiv^, 
and ffe^fiie, the voice falls on the unconnected mono- 
syllable %9wv. It may be supposed that the spondaic 
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Virgil did not neglect the use of the molossus : the 
examples are numerous, and he often employs two of 
them in the same line, as where the loud but awful and 
mysterious utterance of the Sibyl is described, 

Horrendas caoit ambages ajitroque remugit 
Obacuris v4ra inv^Ivens''. 

Who, that has any perception of metre, rhythm, or 
expression, can endure these jif^^ging amphibrachs? the 
first of the two lines ending with three of them in 
succession : again where he paints the vast size and 
terrific appearance of the serpents that attacked Lao- 



Horresco re fe reus immensis urbibus 
locumbiiDt pelago '. 



The slowness of the molossus, especially when the three 
syllables are pronounced in a nearly equal tone, seems 
peculiarly to accord with an expression of melancholy, 
but calm resignation ; as when Nestor, after recounting 
his former triumphs in various games, says, 

Any marked emphasis on any of the syllables would 
clearly be at variance with the expression ; our accent 
on the middle one destroys it. Another instance in 



I .Eneicl Li. 204. 
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some respects of a similar, iu others of a different, kind, 
occurs in the same book : a book, in which the discri- 
minatioD of manners, so admirable throughout the poem 
on the grandest and the slightest occasions, is, by means 
of the games, displayed in a more familiar manner, and 
with a singular degree of variety, nnd even of playful- 
ness. The present example is from the part where 
Menelaus's resentment against Antilochus, wbo had 
played him rather a jockeying trick in the chariot race, 
is appeased by that amiable young man ; who, in tbe 
most candid, respectful, and conciliating manner, ac- 
knowledges his fault, and gives up the prize : 

H'goi, xai "iwnnv uym fj^yaSujiou Ne'ffTogif 'ufo; 
E'y jjwgfVirT ri'flif Mevshaoij- roi'o Si flo'fiof 



It seems to me, that this molossus, uttered nearly in the 
same even tone as tbe other, no less happily accords 
with the expression of that change, which, during 
Antilochus's speech, and lastly by his action, was gra- 
dually produced on Menelaus, when his heart, which 
had been closed against Iiia young friend, was again , 
opened towards him, and suil'used with every feeling 
of joy from restored esteem and affection ! Whatever 
may be thought of this comment, I am very sure that 
with our mode of accenting the word, it is spoilt, in 
every point of view, in the place where it stands : there 
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is a sort of flippancy in the cadence of the amphibrach, 
compared with the gravity of the molossus; and here, 
together with the expression, it as usual destroys the 
metre and the rhythm. It* seems also, in a manner, 
to affect them in the preceding verse ; the voice ought, 
in some degree, to stop at the end of the spondee which 
concludes it : yet, as we make that spondee a trochee, 
and the molossus an amphibrach, it is led to pass on to 
what we make a short vowel; and toio he 66(16$ Xdviri 
makes a good ending of an hexameter, though it is 
impossible to form the beginning of one with lavd^. 
In Yirgil'^s beautiful simile, 

Purpura ve'liitl ciim flo's succi'sus ara tro 
LSnguescit mo'ri^ns; 

nothing can be more truly an echo to the sense than 
Languesdtj when the three syllables are pronounced in 
a slow and nearly equal tone of voice, though some- 
what fuller on the first ; the voice again gently falling 
and resting at the caesura, on the last of moriens; 
nothing can more completely counteract the whole than 
our amphibrach, Languescit, followed by one of our 
spurious dactyls, mffriens. Again in that affecting 
image in the Georgics, 

MoerSa'tSm libjun'ggas frater'n^ mor'tg jiive ncum '", 

how very different are the rhythm and the expression, 
when we dwell and seem to linger on the first syllable 

°> Georg. iii. 518. 
K 2 



of the spondee moerenf, and upon that and the last of 
iibjfaigens, from what they are when we turn all the 
three trisyllables into aniphihrachs ! Moerentem ab- 
jnn^na fralema: I must own, however, that the 
monotony of our amphibrachs is curiously diversified : 
in the first of the quotations from Virgil all the three 
were at the end of tlie hue ; here they are at tlie 
beginning of it, and most cruelly at variance with the 
expression; we shall soon see another diversitVt where 
their out-of-time jig is no less ao. The third line of 
the alcaic stanza, a line of great dignity, in the noblest 
of all the lyric metres, sometimes consists of three dis- 
tinct words, an anti-bacchius, a molossus, and a 
bacchius; and when each has its appropriate cadence, 
nothing can be more happily varied, or better adapted 
to subjects of melancholy and dejection, or to thoi>e to 
grandeur and dignity: of the first there is a striking 
example in Horace's ode on Ilegulua; Interque moe- 
rentes amicos. It is obvious how essential it is to 
variety and expression, as well as to metre and rhythm, 
that all the long syllables, especially those of the 
molossus, should have their due length in recitation: 
the reader, if he has attended to the changes that have 
taken place, and been pointed, out, will readily guess, 
that three amphibrachs, which formed either the begin- 
ning or the end of two of the hexameters, must form 
the whole of the lyric verse, and make it, from a. most 
expressive one, quite burlesque. " Interque moerentes 
Smicos." The burlesque is not less striking in subjects 
of dignity, as 
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Quflsimer Augustus rgcunibiins; 

and in another ode, 

famaque et imperi 
PSrrectu m^jest3s &b OTtd 
SoliB Sd Heaperifim ciibilS. 

The repugnance we feel to give an equal length to 
the two long syllables of spondees — there being scarcely 
any, if any, in English — is increased in regard to the 
three long syllables of molossi, of which foot there are 
positively none, but, in exchange we have many amphi- 
brachs, as alighted, pretender, &c. the foot into, which 
we always convert the molossus. From this circum- 
stance, while the true cadence of the real foot is never 
heard by us, that of the false one is familiar to our 
ears: what is stitl worse, all Greek and Latin proper 
names, with three long syllables, Anchlses, Aeneas, &c. 
are not less familiar to us as amphihrachs in our own, 
than in the ancient languages: so also is Augustus, of 
which the first and second syllables are always long, the 
last frequently. This mode of pronouncing in Greek 
and Latin — avowedly incorrect — we consider as having 
the sanction of constant- usage, and as having been time 
out of mind the English mode : but even this sanction 
{a very feeble one when the errors are evident and 
flagrant) we cannot claim ; for ours is, in fact, a. com- 
paratively modern practice : on this subject I may here- 
after speak very fully, and on various points of it ; at 
present I shall only touch upon it. Those who are 
K 13 
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well acquainted with Cliaucer, and our old poets of 
those times, know that most of the dissyllables which 
we now accent on the first syllahle, as virtue, honour, 
&c. were then accented, virtue, hono&r ; and in the 
following line of Chaucer's, 

Saw 1 Conquest sitliag in great honour, 

were you to accent and pronounce the words as you do 
in Dryden and Pope, there would be neither metre nor 
rhythm. It might, I think, be fairly inferred, that 
they then gave to the Latin words the same accent 
which they evidently gave to words derived from the 
Latin, as virtiiB, hondr, on the same grounds that we 
now lay in Latin, as in English, mrtiis, hdnor; but 
there is more immediate evidence of their having done 
so, by means of ancient proper names, which occur in 
many of their verses : in the two following lines, 

Fairest of fair, O lady mine, Venus, 
Daughter of Jove, and spouse of Vulcaniis, 



Chaucer, as if in direct opposition to our system and its 
rules, has accented two finals that are short in Latin, 
and only occasionally made long by position : he there- 
fore would perhaps have accented them in the Eame 
manner when they were short in Latin poetry, but 
certainly when they were long. 

As Chaucer laid the accent in his own verse on the 
last syllable of Vtdcan^is, he would naturally do the 
same when he met with it in a Latin line, and perhaps 
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(for the propenaty to lengthen finals was then almost 
as strong as it now is to shorten th»n), when it was 
before a vowel ; he therefore would certainly have 
^ven the true cadence to the molossus in " Quos inter 
Augustus recumbens," and no less certainly to those of 
which the final always is, or may be, long, as Anchisea, 
jEneds, or Amphidn, Actaeon. 

The anapaest (y u -), as being the dactyl reversed, 
has been called the anti-dactyl ; and such a mixture of 
resemblance and opposition was well calculated to pro- 
duce that play in the rhythm, that varied harmony, so 
desirable in all metrical compositions; and it could 
scarcely be credited, were the fact less evident, and had 
we not already seen an instance of the same kind in the 
iambus, that in our mode of reciting, this abundant 
source of metrical delight ia completely cut off through 
the whole of the Latin language : for by accenting the 
anapsest, as we do the daetyl, on the first syllable, we 
make no difierence in quantity or cadence between 
Tityre and p&tulae. 

In Greek there are some exceptions in regard both to 
the iambus and the anapaest : when in a word of three 
syllables, as enincc, the last of them is elided, we pre- 
serve the length of what had been the middle syllable, 
and give to stejt" the true sound of the iambus, but, I 
believe, in no other case : an instance of each occurs in 

AuTog eictlr' 



I (3!Xof exersuttes epnif ". 



n Clatle aayi Ihal ^iA>( was pioQDunced nearly like beltiss ■ liowever that 
may liave been, tbe fiaal ransX ceitainly have been n^ade loni^ ' bul if in 
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We follow the same rule in regard to the anapaest, 
making the last syllable long where there is an chsion, 
short where there is none, as in 

Kai T0U5 fiEv fligfltwuiv euraVEufl" «;^s puirioMiwaf, 

This is very inconsistent and incongruous, as every thing 
is in our mode of accenting and pronouncing Greek. 
The spirit (if I may so apply the term) of our system 
is, that we are to lay our accent, or acute, where the 
ancients' laid theirs: this, as I trust has been clearly 
shewn, is an absurdity founded on the grossest mistake ; 
in Latin however we are at least uniformly and consist- 
ently absurd ; but even this palliative is lost wlien we 
come to the Greek. In the present instance we lay our 
acute on the first of iigniraiv, and make it a dactyl in 
defiance both of epsilon and omega : is the Greek acute 
on that syllable ? no ; it is on the second : and I have 
no doubt that the modem Greeks, according to their 
general practice, make the word an amphibrach, isgawani, 
which, in regard to quantity, is on a par with our 
dactyl, and the epsilon, at least, is short. Why then 
do we not, according to the spirit of our system, lay our 
accent where the ancient Greeks laid theirs? because 
our system was exclusively formed on Latin accentua- 
tion : and our mode of reasoning seems to be this : if 
deganraiv had been a Latin word, or Latinized like Sala- 



defiance of prosody we choose to make it short, it would really be hetler lo 
give (he same cndeiice ta the two feet and ihc two hemislichs ; and either 
lo say iviir' and SiKk or iriiT and Siim. 
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mis, the RomoDs would have acuted it on the ante- 
penult ; ergo we acute it on that syllable, thtrugh the 
Greeks acuted it on the penult. Again nby in the 
s^ne line do we lay the accent on the final of stTaveufi'? 
will it be said (for there does not appear to be any 
other difference between it and ^e^emiev, and most other 
iambi), because the final of aica.veu^s is elided ? If such 
be the reason assigned, on what is it grounded? Cer- 
tainly not on any practice of ours in Latin ; for in that 
we never elide any syllable : is it that the Greeks laid 
their acute on veuy when the i was elided, and not other- 
wise ? Certainly not : for they equally in both cases 
laid it on the second syllable, «t«. We, therefore, in 
this, and in all anapaests where a final syllable is elided, 
have deviated into the true pronunciation, without 
having, as far_ as I see, any sort of reason for so doing ; 
it would indeed have been a very lucky deviation, if we 
had extended it to every other anapaest; as the case 
stands, it is merely an incongruity. 

To sum up the whole of what I have been advancing, 
there is a manifest absurdity in transferring the Latin 
mode of accentuation to the Greek ; yet we certainly 
should not like to follow the Greek mode, and to 



Kai Touf fiev flegawew aTavEufl' syi ^un-iatavras '■ 



yet if reading by accent be right, this pronunciation {of 
which, Bs it is contrary to our habits, we feel all the 
absurdity both as to metre and rhythm) must be the 
true one. All these incongruities and inconsistencies 
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are at once obviated by observing, what it is so easy 
and natural to observe, the rules of prosody, and the 
guidance of the ictus : and 1 shall give a few instances 
of the happy effect of doing so in respect to the rhythifij 
and to the play and variety of which I have spoken. 
The dactyl and the anapEcst cannot immediately succeed 
each other, like the trochee and the iambus, but must 
have at least a monosyllable between them, and then, 
as will be seen by the marks of the ictus contrasted 
with those of our accent, they play into each other in 
the most natural and pleasing manner : 

Le'olfir ac me*li6r fis accedente senecta ? 
Miir'mdris atquS e'bSrfs fubros atque aeris amavit. 

In our mode, besides the monotony, there is in the last 
of the two lines a chime, by means of the continued 
short finals in m&rmorin ebom aeria : it is very much 
softened by the long final, Aborts, which divides them. 
The same sort of arrangement in the higher style of 
poetry has an animated effect, when the long final of the 
anapiest, fully dwelt upon, falls on the cffisura ; a tame 
one when it is shortened ; as in Helen's reproach to 
Paris: 



and in the striking picture of Alecto in the seventh 
book of the ^neid : 

Itdppulit, et giimiaoB erexit crlaibus jiugues. 
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In these two instances, froXgfMu and geminos are the only 
words where accent is at variance, but most mischiev- 
ously, with quantity. Sometimes a second anapaest 
succeeds the first, as, 

'"E'xTOfa S* ex fiiksoov x/fraye Ze6$^ ex re xoy/i}^, 

where, with our usual contempt and defiance of the 
visible signs of length, we shorten an co and an e long 
by position. We have again the same arrangement, 
where Alecto is first brought to our view, and in the 
most terrific colours : 

tot Erinnys sibilat hy'dris, 
Tantaque se fdcies aperit. 

The two real anapaests after the real dactyl, give a 
varied and energetic rhythm: the two spurious and 
misplaced dactyls, a rhythm equally tame and mono- 
tonous. I may here observe, that two distinct anapaests 
in succession are very common ; two distinct dactyls do 
not often come together, especially at the beginning of 
an hexameter : I only recollect one instance in Virgil, 
and it rather surprises than pleases : 

Scilicet 6mDibus est labor impendendus et omnes: 

and I much doubt whether, in any poet of a good age,, 
three in succession could be found ; whereas there are 
not a few instances of three successive anapaests, as, 

Si subito medium celeri praeciderit ictu % 
^ Lucretius, iii. 636. 
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Me (jutities reficil gtlidis Dig'entia. ri 



and there i 
cesdon : 



ODe instance in the Iliad of four in suc- 



This difference may be accounted for by what I ob- 
served in a former part ; namely, that short finals have 
a tendency to keep words separate and disjoined ; long 
finals to blend and connect them with one another : the 
instances may serve to exemplify the position. Two 
successive dactyls are rare ; and that they are rare is a 
proof that they ought to be so : add a third, as Scilicet 
omnibus ardua, and a fourth, Sdlicet omnibus ardiia 
protinus, and the ear gets more and more tired, as it 
does with a succession of trochees, and on the same 
principle, that each word must be a separate uncon- 
nected foot, much like the separate unconnected trees 
and clumps so often dotted about our grounds ; while a 
succession of anapaests, to go on with the same allusion, 
are blended, and in a manner grouped, with one an- 
other. The attentive reader mil have observed, that in 
the thi-ee last quotations the hexameters are headless ; 
and have seen that they must necessarily be so, when- 
ever at the beginning of a verse an anapfest is preceded 
by a monosyllable. The examples I have given, shew 
that the analogy and opposition alluded to are pro- 
ductive of many pleasing and striking effects : but there 
is an analogy and an opposition, of which hitherto no 
notice has been taken, and that well deserves it. Both 



tiie feet in question are rapid ; there is however a dif- 
ference in the character of their rapidity, and one that 
has been viJry happily marked by Marmontel in a very 
few words, " Le dactyl s'elance, et Tanapeste se pre- 
cipitc." This, I am persuaded, is not, what it may 
perhaps appear at Hrst sight, a fanciful distinction ; but 
one that is founded on the nature of speech ; for when 
the voice from a long syllable passes rapidly over one or 
over two short syllables, as in the trochee or the dactyl, 
it seems to spring forwards; and when, on the other 
hand, it passes rapidly over one or over two short 
syllables to a long oae, as in the iambus or the anapscst, 
the fall is sudden and abrupt, and well calculated to 
impress the idea of what is headlong or precipitate in 
motion: the dactylic rhythm, for instance, is suited to 
the active and forward spring of a greyhound, the ana- 
pjestic to the headlong fall of water. A question may 
here be very naturally and properly asked; whether 
the distinction has been constantly observed by the best 
poets? By no means constantly, though frequently: 
and they may have been perfectly aware and convinced 
of the truth of the distinction, and yet have often 
thought fit to deviate from it in practice. No one can 
doubt that cTtus, rapidos, celer, celeres, are much more 
expressive of quick motion than pemix, pernices, velox, 
veloces; yet the poets, as we know, often chose to 
employ these last, either for the sake of variety, or from 
their being better suited to the verses they were then 
constructing ; they therefore, a fortiori, could not have 
fell any scruple in employing a dactylic rhythm for the 
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purpose of expressing rapid motion, though the ana- 
paestic might have been more exactly suited to the 
particular kind of it, and vice versa. Two lines of a 
simile in the Iliad furnish a very good specimen of the 
dactylic rhythm, and its proper application, 

*Q,S 8* ore xig^agoiovrs Wo) xuve e/Sors S^gij?, 

H xefji,a^ Yj€ Aay6oov eve/ysrov i^ufuns otlsh 

In these two lines, the rhythm, like the animals, is 
always pressing onwards, without any check; for the 
only final, Sueo, is so joined to xuyi, both by the sense 
and the rhythm, that when the marks on each are 
obeyed, they must be sounded nearly as one word, 
dvcoKvve^ just as in the similar cases already mentioned, 
" XaW'a'-flogej^ " ftaXo-crp^sSo v."" In our mode, "*X2^ 8' 
org,*" " H xe/Xroy,'' and above all, " 8wo) xuvs," act as so 
many clogs. 

In the second book of the iEneid (line 496) there is 
an instance of a mixture of the two rhythms, and where 
the expression is almost equally divided : I shall quote 
part of what precedes the line in question : 

cum spumeus amnis 
Exiit, oppositasque evicit gurgite moles, 
F^rtur in 4rva furens cumulo. 

An almost constant difference between the dactylic and 
the anapaestic rhythms strongly evinces their distinct 
characters: that marked division and resting-place i« 
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the hexameter, the cssura, is scarcely perceived, indeed 
scarcely exists, in the dactylic rhythm ; as in that of 
the two Greek lines; whereas in the Latin Unc, the 
long final of a most expressive anapEest towards the end 
of the verse falls on the caesura, and witli greater effect 
from being preceded by an iambus, furens cumulo. 

These instances, the only ones I intend giving at 
present, are, I think, sufficient to justify Marraontel's 
distinction, and the principle upon wliich it is founded. 
I shall next contiider some of the feet of four syllables, 
and first the choriambus. Of all the various combina- 
tions of the four dissyllabic feet, by means of which the 
sixteen tetrasyllable are formed, none to my ear and 
judgment is altogether so happy a one as that of the 
trochee and the iambus \ and it seems to have been a 
great favourite with the ancients, whether as a single 
word, or as divided into several. 

The place of our accent varies with the different 
variations; that of the ictus being invariably on the 
first and the last: when single we accent the second 
syllable, as indSmitos, changing it into a second peon, 
as inhospita : when divided into a distinct trochee and 
iambus, the /irs* of each, as pcrque domos, making them 
both trochees. Wliere there are three words, the last 
of them a monosyllable, the accent generally coincides 
with the ictus, as a?0.ci xai S(, and the same when there 
are four monosyllables as ^ |ia vu /mi. We sec from these 
instances, that four syllables in which, as the quantity 
and the place of the ictus never vary, the cadence ought 
to he the same, are pronounced in three different ways, 



waj% BHtfevnag; sdOiC tk ImI is tlie rigtif ve 
maj be carfikBt bvm ifae agnfu M hc fcMi the accent 
mi the ittmt. We hne nt BMy c^tnubi in £og- 
fish, cUt B, eat Hnr wwdi h wUck «e ndie the first 
md hst i^fliUe b^, anl the t«o middle caies abort ; 
tmd at Aeb nne I bdere are of Greek or Latin, or 
p— *f (^ Sbkob f>^a ; eevenl aaaes ot towns in 
IwliBd, m BiflndoKb, a^ of oifaen bi the East lo- 
&9, IB CXi^iitmagMK, « tme ■*^"'—*". though I be- 
Bcre thej fane mat been used in oar poetry : charioteer 
b « verr por tJ B el vord, and often emplojed by our 
poet5,aa 

ChariM kmI chariouec lay wrertanwd. 

We do not indeed, in this last wcwd, gire the due 
length and stress to the first syUable, nor do we suffici- 
ently detach the two middle syUabks from each other, 
so ss to give the true cadence ; still with those defects 
this foot has a noble sound, and gives a very pleasing 
variety to our rhythm, and it would be lucky if we 
pronounced all the ancient choriambi in the same man- 
ner. Unluckily all our words derived fronj the ancient 
choriamb], are accented like them on the second syl- 
lable, as Elysian, Arcddiao, ambrosial, nectareous, Cas- 
tdlian, &c. and as these are among the most poetical 



f Ultramarine and aquamaiiae 
riambi of a l^tia origin. 



epithets in our language, and perpetually made use of 
by our poets, they tend to confirm us in our pronun- 
ciation of the ancient foot. The ItaHaus, who have 
fewer of such adjectives, accent them in the same 
QiaDuer, as amtinuo, nett&reo : they however, by means 
of elided infinitives, as continudr, inienenr, and of the 
accented third person of the perfect, as continuo, inte- 
neri, have enriched their language with a number of 
choriambi ; what is of more extensive consequence, a 
8 number of long finals (few indeed compared with the 
cumber of them in Greek and Latin) have by such 
means, at its first formation, been given to the Italian ; 
that beautiful language would otherwise have been 
doomed to the same wretched monotony, to which the 
Ungita matenta has been so barbarously condemned. 

I shall now resume, what ! purposely touched upon 
but shortly, the dactylic and anapffistic rhythms, the 
last of them being very much connected with the 
choriambus, and receiving from that foot both variety 
and energy. The dactylic is most perfect and distinct, 
when all the finals (the last of course excepted) are 
short : yet when from the sense and the cadence a long 
final blends itself with the two short syllables of the 
subsequent word, the character of the rhythm is but 
slightly afl'ected, as in the first line of a striking simile 
in the twenty-second book of the Iliad, 

The first hemistich is purely dactylic, and when a 
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strong emphasis, as indicated by the ictus, is laid on 
to; in the second] and the two last words are carried oa 
together in the some forward cadence, the rhythm is 
only less purely so. In our mode, not merely the 
dactylic, but all rhythm as well as metre is destroyed: 
could we indeed overlook these two peccadillos, and 
were we to suppose, that after a short flight the hawk'» 
onward spring was suddenly stopped, EM^goVaTflf, from 
its very defects, would be no had imitation of the 
wounded bird's irregular vacillating motion as he flut- 
tered downwards, though any thing rather than imitative 
harmony. The third line of the same simile is au 
example of the pure unmixed dactylic rhythm. 



•H' Be t 



3elr» 



f eyyvScy o'fu Ktkijxai;. 



In this as in most lines where the finals are short, 
accent and ictus coincide, and we then give the right 
metre and rhythm ; hut though we strictly preserve the 
quantity, no one I believe ever complained that he 
seemed to be scanning the verse, or heard such a 
complaint from his audience. I shall take an example 
or two of the anapaestic rhythm from the same noble 
poem, and also from similes ; the first from a very short 
one in the second book; it is much admired for its 
imitative harmony, and with great reason, when the 
pronunciation is guided by the ictus, without any when 
accent is our guide. 



Aiy(aA^ luiyoAa /SgE/xerwi, o'lMtgayei 
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The wide difPerence between nccent and ictus in this 
line at once strikes the eye, and it is sufficiently obvious 
from the marks, that the anapaestic rhythm is changed 
to a sort of bastard dactyl, yiafja p-eyaha ^^ifisrixi, and 
that tt^ether with the true metre and rhythm, the 
expression and the imitative harmony are destroyed. 
There is also another most injurious consequence of our 
mode of accenting, to which, as stiikingly exemplified 
in the line just quoted, I wish to call the reader's 
attention. As we think ourselves bound by our system 
to shorten all long finals in Greek as well as in Latin, 
we are obliged to lengthen some other syllable in the 
same word, and frequently, I may say generally, a short 
one : this not only produces a manifest false quantity, 
but often transfers the length and stress ft-om an open 
sonorous vowel or diphthong to a meagre vowel: thus 
in the line before us, the ictus is on the tiual oi of 
s(iyi«Xtu, and also at the beginning of the word on 
the diphthong ai, the accent, and with it the length 
and stress, on the most meagre of all the vowels, the 
iota. In the next word fisyoAa, the ictus is on the long 
open a, the accent on the a, the very look and name of 
which indicate shortness and mcagrcness, and in /SgEfisrai 
the stress on the full open diphthong is transferred to 
the same thin and short vowel. Another very impres- 
sive instance of the anaprestic rhythm occurs in a simile, 
of which the opening hne, 'iij S" wro AaiXam, has already 
been quoted. I shall put down for the sake of connec- 
tion, and not for that alone, the three preceding 
lines; 
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Tiuv Se Tf jraiiTS? ftsv xoVafADi wAijfloutri ^trfwEf, 
rioAXaf 8e xAiTUf tat' aTroTjU.ij'j'oiJm jjagiSgotij 

The cadence in these four lines is so singularly varied, 
that I may be excused for dwelling upon it. In the 
first, the dactyls and spondees are regularly alternate : 
in the second, the first hemistich consists of spondees 
only : in the third, the two rhythms are mixed, the 
middle part anapa?stic; the verse has its full comple- 
ment of dactyls, which impetuously drive on the rhythm 
quite to the end : in the fourth, and on this occasion, 
the principal verse, the anapaestic rhythm from the two 
successive anapiests (the first of them, ogsmv, forming a 
choriambus with e0) is most impressive and appropriate: 
after four successive dactyls, this last line of the simile, 
as if in correspondence to the first, strikingly ends with 
a spondee in the fifth place. All this variety, to which 
even the uniformity of the first line contributes, is in- 
jured or destroyed by our mode of accenting, and the 
consequent change of quantity; by -Bravrif, and -uraTafMi, 
in the first, ctoAAoij, and xAIrSf, in the second, 'aAa, 
BTogipige^v, and ^iyoAa, in the third, and lastly in the 
fourth, by opm, which makes the verse headless, and 
checks its rapidity ; and though we do preserve the 
length of the cKsura (a rare occurrence), yet the effect 
of the second anapiest is weakened by the accent on the 
pyrrhic, «rj. The great cause of mischief, however, is 
the false accent on iq£m, for by that, a spurious rais- 
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placed dactyl, is substituted for two legitimate dactyls, 
€0 oge, and cov e^T, and the peculiar force and expression 
of the anapsestic hemistich, arising from the redoubled 
ictus of the two successive anapaests, og6a>v &Kt Tcaq^ of 
course destroyed. 

In a former part, when speaking of a trochee 
at the beginning of an hexameter, I observed that 
the iambus is the only foot that can succeed it, 
their union forming the choriambus ; on that occasion, 
I quoted two beginnings of lines, E'^a 6i(f>v^ and Sdcra 
cdnunt ; I will here add, that in these two lines a second 
cfa(»Jambus, with the usual intervention of one long or 
two short syllables, succeeds the first, 

Slicra canunt-fu-nemque manu-contingere gaudent. 

This structure seems to have been a very favourite one; 
and its harmonious and varied cadence, accords either 
with a quiet, animated, or pathetic expression. In the 
second book of the iEneid, whence the Latin example 
is taken, there are many of the same structure, and one 
not far from the example of a tranquil kind : 

Tempus erat-quo-prima quies-mortalibus aegris. 

There is one in the second book of the Iliad, which 
Pope admired for its energy : 

l3 



and one ia*the first book of Lucretius, that presents a 
nioBt affecting image of Iphigenia : 

Muta, metu-ter-ram gcnibus-submisaa petivit. 

Horace too has often employed the same structure, and 
given dignity to one of his hexameters where dignity 
was required; 

Templa riiuat-aa-tiqua deum. 

All these choriambi, according to our constant practice, 
we change into two trochees, by accenting the first 
syllables of the iambi ; and I believe are particularly 
pleased with the cadence produced by the change. We 
are indeed quite persuaded that the rhythm of Greek 
and Latin verses is bo much improved by our mode of 
accenting, as to compensate false quantities and false 
metre ; and this notion, however glaringly observed, is 
so deeply rooted, that I must endeavour to place its 
absurdity in every possible light ; for that purpose I 
shall here make use of a test which seems to me per- 
fectly fair and satisfactory, that of substituting for the 
iambi two spondees, which we pronounce exactly in the 
same manner, as 

Templa rumpunt autiqua divuia. 

Should we then be pleased with the cadence ? we well 
know what an outcry would be made against the substi- 
tutes: yet why cry out ? the cadence (the only point in 
question) is not at all altered by the change of the 
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words. The reasons I take to be, first, that we have 
always acquiesced m ruiint and deiim, whereas rumpunt 
and diviim, though less false in quantity, are new and 
strange to us; in the next place, we know that the first 
are metrically right, the second metrically wrong, though 
we make them both equally wrong to the car. But can 
any one, putting metre and prosody out of the question, 
debberately prefer the dead monotony of the trochees 
to the harmonious variety of the choriombi ? Such a 
person may perhaps be found ; for, as somebody saya, 
I forget who, or in what play, " when a man is once 
thoroughly resolved, reason can do no harm :" he must 
be prepared however to give the same preference to the 
rhythm of the spondees, or to explain on what grounds 
he refuses it. 

In our language, as I have already observed, the 
number of distinct choriambi, as charioteer, is very 
small, and of those very few are employed in poetry ; 
on the other hand, we have a great number of 
oompt/und, of such as are composed of two, three, or 
four words, having the cadence which ought to be 
given to the ancient choriambi of every description : 
as tliese are continually made use of by our poets, 
though seldom noticed with a reference to the foot, it 
may not be useless to consider their effect in our poetry 
and versification. 

Foster, in his excellent work on Accent and Quantity, 
speaking of what he calls our common epic verse, aud 
comparing it with the ancient iambic, observes that the 
latter never admits the trochee, while in the former a 
l4 



trochee placed at the beginning of a verse gives it i 
peculiar grace and vigour, as 



Die of a T. 



pain 



He also observes that Pope has used it oftener than 
any of our poets ^ and afterwards says, " in general that 
nervous sprioginess and elasticity (if I may so express 
it), so very observable in his metre, is often owing chiefly 
to a trochee beginning his line." He then quotes several, 
marking them not with the accentual, but the ancient 
marks of long and short, as " great in the earth," 
" warms In the sun," " glows in the stars," " lives 
through all life," fitc. I am persuaded his position is 
right : but I am likewise persuaded, that the effect he 
speaks of is not merely and solely owing to the trochee 
at the beginning, but to its being in most instances, as 
in all that have just been quoted, followed by an 
iambus, and to their forming by their union a cho- 
riambus. In the hexameter, a trochee at the beginning 
of a verse must be followed by an iambus: in our 
heroic it almost always is : in the one, two trochees can 
never be in succession ; in the other, they may, but 
rarely are, and then for the sake of some particular 
expression, as, according to my way of pronouncing and 
accenting it, in a line of Pope's which Foster has 
quoted : 

Jumping high o'er the shrubs <if the rough ground. 

In this instance he has only marked the trochee at the 
beginning, and, what he considers as one, in the middle. 
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of the, leaving the rest to the reader's judgment: but, 
fnjm his mentioaing only two trochees, it seems probable 
that he read the three first words as a choriambus, 
" Jumping high o'er." 

Thia sort of uncertainty with respect both to metre 
and rhythm could not take place in the ancient languages, 
where most of the monosyllables have a settled quantity 
in the language, all of them in the verse ; whereas few 
if any of our monosyllables are positively either long or 
short, but by varying the accent may he made either 
the one or the other at the will of the poet or the reader; 
and in the present case we may say, 

Jumping high o'er thC' shrubs of tliJ5 loiigh ground. 

Or, 
Jumping high o'jjr the shrubs of thy rougli ground. 

In what way Pope meant the verse lo be pronounced 
we can only guess, but as he certainly meant it to be 
imitative, and not by means of its harmony, I should 
prefer the rhythm of the lower line, which, very unlike 
the usual allure of his versification, *' va par sauts et 
par bonds," as it ought to do on such an occasion. It is, 
in my mind, quite necessary for the expression, that a 
marked accent and emphasis should be laid on high, 
■which ensures a second trochee at the beginning ; after 
it there would be two short and a long syllable, forming 
altogether a choriambus, but which would not give the 
same impression of a flowing cadence as at the begin- 
ning ; we should chiefly feel the sudden fall on the long 
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final, ^^ high o'er the shrubs." An accent and emphasis 
on such words as of or the could not in any way be 
expressive ; but by making them both short, the accent 
would abruptly, and therefore, on such an occasion, 
expressively, fall on the empl^tic word rmgh ; and as 
ground would also be necessarily long, the verse would 
end unusually and strikingly on a spondee, preceded by 
a pyrrhic, " of the rough ground.*" If my mode of 
accenting the verse be thought the right pne, or at least 
the most suited to the expression, it seems clear that a 
trochee at the beginning of an English verse, if followed 
by another trochee, though it may ^ve vigour, does not 
also produce grace; if followed by an iambus it pro- 
duces both. I will now give some examples of cho- 
riambi in other English poets : in Shakespear we have 
them at the beginning of verse, both in the grave and 
playful style, as 

Pe^ce be to France, if that France will have peace; 

and Prosperous light address to Ariel : 

C6me with a thought. 

Sometimes one verse ends and the next begins with a 
choriambus, as in Ariel's lively and animated description 
of the tempest : 

I boarded the king's ship ; n6w on the beak ; 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam'd amazement. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher's Rule a Wife and Have a 



Wife, I was always struck with the choriamhic begin- 
ning of Leon's spirited address to the Duke of Medina : 

N6w to my guard; and if I spare your grace, 
And do not make this place your monument. 

In Milton we have various combinations in this foot : 

Vaunting aloud, iho' rack'd with deep despair. 
High over-arch'd embower. 
Stood like a tower. 

And they are found in all our poets, and with the best 
effect. Id a shorter metre, and a more familiar style, a 
verse sometimes consists of two choriamb!, as 



Still to be n 



:, still ti 






Our language indeed seems naturally to run into them in 
the most familiar and least elevated of phrases ; as J&ck 
in a bdx, Mo&se in a cheese. Dot and go 6ne, &c. &c. 
I heartily wish we could bring ourselves to correct our 
accentuation and pronunciation of agyiXeiuv, egya fle'aiy, 
Indamitos, S&cra c&nunt, he. by Will o' the Wisp, Bug 
in a nig, which in their little way have a very perfect 
cadence : it would not be of tlie same consequence if we 
took it into our heads to transfer our accentuation of 
the noble Greek and Latin choriambi to our little 
phrases, yet I should really feel some regret if it 
became the fashion to say Will ff the tVYsp, or Biig in 
n rug. I need not avow, what is so clear from the 
length and tenor of this article, my fondness for the 
chonambus, and my earnest wish that we should on all 
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occasions give to those in the ancient languages the 
same quantity and cadence which we do give to them, 
and with such good effect, in our own : I only hope that 
many of my readers may feel the same wish and the 
same partiality. 

I shall now consider some of the other tetrasyllabic 
feet ; and as the reader knows there are fifteen more 
of them, he may well feel some alarm: I think how- 
ever I can promise him, that what I shall say of the 
rest will not amount to much more than what I have 
been induced to say of this one. 

The dispondee, as the name announces, is a foot of 
great length and gravity : and when a poet wishes some 
principal image, of whatever kind, whether pleasing, 
majestic, or mysteriously awful, to be impressed and to 
remain on the reader^s mind, the slowness with which 
he is to pronounce, and therefore to dwell on the dif- 
ferent syllables, is very material. Thus in the opening 
line of Virgil's beautiful description of a country life 
and its happiness, a dispondee is preceded by an inter- 
jection : 

O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
Agricolas. 

Such is the rhythm of this line when the ictus guides 
us : how different when we are guided by accent ; and 
how different the quantity it produces : 

O fs'rtunatos nfmliim sd'a si bonS no'rint 
AgrfcSlSs. 

No spondee, no dactyl (unless we claim as such nimmm 
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and sua ai)^ no caesura ; and the rhythm such as might 
thence be expected. A line in one of 'Horace's Satires 
begins like that of Virgil's ; but, what is not common, 
a second dispondee immediately succeeds the first : 

O fortunati mercat6res gravis armis 
Miles ait. 

Here the two dispondees are made ditrochees ; the line 
ends with a third, or its equivalent, gravis drmis ; and 
the next line begins with a fourth, Miles ait. When 
Homer, in the first book of the Iliad, describes the king 
of men rising from his seat, the expressive compound 
epithet is a dispondee : 

We do not only make the epithet a ditrochee, but also 
the name of the monarch ; and if we wished to turn 
both into ridicule, we could not do it more effectually 
than by evgvxgelm Ayajxijxvcov. In the fourth Georgic, 
Virgil has employed this foot with great effect, where 
Orpheus enters the confines of hell : 

Taenarias etiam fauces, aha ostia Ditis 
Et c^ligdntem nigra formidine lucum 
Ingressus. 

9 All fuch patronymics as Av^u^g used to be considered as Molossi in 
Homer as well as in the Latin poets : of late years, I believe, they have 
been looked upon as choriarobi, Ar^ir^f. We should equally lay our 
accent on the second syllable, and make it either Ar^^ThiHt or Ar^u^s* 
Mr. Knight has divided what has generally been printed as a compound, 
and writes it tv^v x^twv, but does not in his notes assign any reason. 
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Throughout thest.' lines, accent and ictus arc almost 
always at variance : all the three lines are headless, and 
of the thirteen long syllables in the second line and the 
beginning of the third, we cut off more than one half, 
and with them the solemn mysterious character. As 
far as I have obsened, the hexameter seldom begins 
with a dispondee ; it is generally preceded by a mono- 
syllable, which we always slur over. 

The second peon (an iambus and a pyrrhic), as amabUe, 
is a very pleasing combination, and frequently employed 
in hexameters ; it is one of the few tetrasyllables to 
which, as having one long accented syllable, we give the 
right quantity and cadence; it is somewhat remarkable on 
that account, but more so from our givingj by no means 
with the same reason, the same quantity and cadence to 
several more feet of the same general class, and among 
them to the choriarabus. Any change, of whatever 
kind, in the known established structure of a word, 
must be wrong: and this change is by no means a 
lucky one ; for the second peon, though a very pleasing 
foot, is of a very different character from the chori- 
amhus, and therefore very ill suited to the same place 
in a verse. I must on this occasion employ the fesi 
which I have already made use of. If then I were to 
repeat, according to the true quantity, and under the 
guidance of the ictus, to an advocate for our system, 

Terrificant animos et ins 



my hearer, though unused to so totally different a mode 
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of pronouncing the first heiuistidi, and therefore pre- 
judiced ag^Dst it, eoutd hardly help admitting that the 
sound of it filled the ear ; that the rhythm went rapidly 
on without any check, and was exactly in unison with 
that which he himself always gave to the second hemi- 
stich : but were I to substitute for the first word a real 
peon, and begin the verse with Hmentifnts, how would 
he (unless he happened to feel some suspicion) exclaim 
against such a beginning of an hexameter ! yet what 
answer could he give, if I asked him to explain in what 
consisted the difference, with respect to cadence, between 
timentiima and ierrificant; and by what change of pro- 
nunciation he could make the last more exactly like the 
first, than by the one which he always gave to it. I 
might further ask him, wliether, if he could not but 
allow such a real second peon to be a perfectly ludicrous 
beginning of an hexameter, he could deny that a false 
one must at least be equally so. All the ancient dis- 
tinct choriambi, which have been transferred into our 
language, are, as I before observed, second peons, as 
nectareous, anihrosial, kc. they are perfectly suited to 
our language and versification : still it is to be regretted, 
were it only for the sake of variety, that we have not a 
greater number of words, and of poetical words, such as 
charioteer, with the ancient choriambic cadence. If 
this be a subject of regret in regard to English, what 
must it be with respect to Latin and Greek I the dif- 
ference between the two cases may be worth noticing. 
All such words as Elysian, Pierian, &c. have for some 
centuries been used by our best poets with an accented 
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or long second syllable; their quantity and cadence is 
therefore established in our language by usage and 
authority ; and we could not, if we wished to do so, 
restore the quantity and cadence of the original words, 
without spoiling the metre and rhythm of all verses in 
which those derived from them have been introduced. 

Now the ancient chorianibi of every description, sub- 
stantives or adjectives, proper names of persons or of 
places, have from the age of Homer preserved the same 
quantity in the structure of verses down to the present 
time, as have likewise the Latin choriambi from the 
earliest times of Latin poetry ; in both languages they 
must have had the cadence which belongs to that quan- 
tity; till in an evil hour, and in an age just beginning 
to emerge from total darkness, false quantity, under 
die name of accent, prevailed over the true. Then it 
was that every distinct choriambus throughout the whole 
of the Latin had an accent (in its new and lengthening 
sense) laid on the second syllable, and the foot itself, 
in recitation, completely abolished. The Greeks and 
Romans seem to have had a just quantity and propor- 
tion of different metrical feet, according to their more 
or less frequent use ; they had a number of distinct cho- 
riambi and of second peons, and a due number of each: 
consider then what took place in that age of feeble 
twiUght to which I have just alluded: the distinct 
choriambi were abolished as such, and by adding them 
to the already numerous second peons, the numl>er of 
these last was increased beyond all bounds: the due 
balance lietween the two feet, and the pleasing eflecL 
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arising from Iheir variety and contrast was then de- 
stroyed, and a set of spurious feet introduced into 
places totally unsuited to them, though so perfectly 
suited to those which had been so absurdly converted. 
The English reader will be fully sensible of the extent 
of this absurdity when he sees it applied to his own 
language: Milton's line, 



Above th' Ao. 



a mount, while I pursue. 



we know to be exact both in metre and rhythm, and 
Should with great reason be shocked were any one, in 
reciting it, to restore the ancient quantity to the cho- 
riambus, and still more were he to trochaize, as in the 
Latin, the two iambi : 



AbOvfc til' Aonl 



lunt, while I pursue. 



Would Virgil then or his contemporaries have been less 
shocked, or with less reason, had any one pronounced, 
as to our shame we do pronounce, 

Aoaio rtdlgns dedtixt vertTce MuaSa. 



Tlie false quantities and false rhythm are nearly on a 
.par in each, but in the Latin instance the verse is head- 
less, as must always be the case when it begins with a 
distinct choriambus. I have been almost unavoidably 
led into this renewed discussion on that favourite foot, 
by means of the second peon. Among the remaining 
4eet, some are often, some seldom, used in hexameters ; 
others in scarcely any metres : none of them seem to 



require any particular notice ; but one circumstance, 
respectiug them and the whole catalogue of feet alto- 
gether, must not be passed over. I have already shewn, 
that by laying our accent wherever the Romans laid 
their's, and no where else, we have left them but one 
dissyllabic foot in their language, and not more than 
two trisyllabic ; we have gone on much in the same 
manner with the tetrasyllable, to which, as to the 
others, grammarians have given distinct names, accu- 
rately stating their respective quantities ; and of these 
last the different combinations. The manner in which 
we convert and reduce them, so strikingly displays the 
.power of accent, in lengthening short, and shortening 
long syllables, and the mischievous effect of that power 
when ill applied, that 1 am inclined to place the whole 
before the reader in one general view, and I imagine in 
a point of view that is not likely to have been thought 
of; I shall put at the head of each class, or of each 
division of it, a foot which we pronoimce right, our 
accent being on its only long syllabic, when it will be 
found that a certain regular number of the other feet 
seem to give up the quantity and cadence belonging to 
them, and to adopt those which belong to their leader ; 
so that they lose their identity and distinct character, 
though they retain their names. In drawing out this 
sort of scheme, I shall place the accentual mark over 
the syllable upon which we Jay the accent, and the 
marks of long and short over all the syllables, to shew 
the quantity, whether right or wrong, that is produced 
by the accent. I shall put the real quantity of eatih 
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foot immediately after its name : by such means I hope 
the scheme will have as much clearness as such different 
marks will allow of. 

DISSYLLABIC. 

Trochee (- u) a'rm& ; iambus (y -) a mans ; spondee 
( — ) a rmS,nt ; pyrrhic (o u) a mat. 

TRISYLLABIC. 

First division^ tender the ductyL 

Dactyl (- o u) tegmine ; anapaest (y u -) re cub^ns ; 

am[diimacer (- o «-) fndigens ; tribrach (u u u) ce'lere. 

•■ 
Second division^ under the amphibrachys. 

Amphibrachys (w - w) redii'cta ; bacchius (y — ) ho- 
ne stSs; antibacchius ( — w) &stuta; molossus ( ) 

rSstri^ngens. 

TETRASYLLABIC. 

First division, under the ditrochee. 

Ditrochee (- */ - w) cH'ntile na ; dispondee ( ) 

fi3'rtuna'tos ; second epitrite (- o — ) pe'rm&ne'bS.nt ; 
fourth epitrite ( w) a dventa re. 

Third peon (u v - u) &l!e'nus ; antispast (w — o) 
rSc&sft'rg ; ionicus a minore {u v — ) Diome'des ; first 
epitrite (o ) s&'cerdo'tes. 

Second division^ under second peon. 

Second peon (v - 1/ u) ege'ntiS ; proceleusmatic (u u o «#^) 

M 2 
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homl'n'ibits ; choriambus (-uu-) indo'iuttos; iirst peon 
(- u u u) ingre'dere ; dijambus (u - u -) umaenitSs ; 
fourth peon(uuii— ) cele ritas ; third epitrite ( — u -) 
disco'rdiae ; ionicus a majore ( — u<j) forti'ssimus. 

There is an odd sort of regularity in most part of 
this scheme ; the leaders of the first and of the second 
division of trisyllables have each four followers; the 
leaders of the first and second division of the tetrasylla- 
bles each of them eight : this however is only a singular 
coincidence: the truly surprising part of it, and most 
strikingly to my purpose, is, that out of twenty-eight 
ancient feet, twenty-two have disappeared in our recita- 
tion ! and by means of such lengthening of short and 
shortening of long syllables as would have made an 
ancient lift up his hands and eyes. What if some 
capricious modem despot, such as Nero or Caligula of 
old, were to issue out an order, that all the harps and 
other many-stringed instruments throughout his domi- 
nions should be so tuned as not to have more than one 
fifth part of the original notes ! should we then expect 
the poor dismayed musicians to execute all they had 
been used to perform with the same full and varied 
harmony, the same efi^ect and expression, as when the 
strings were tuned in the old method? he would then 
do what that capricious despot Modern Accent has done 
in respect to versification : we however are not to be 
pitied like the distressed musicians, being persuaded 
that with our six feet alone, but under the guidance of 
accent, we give more harmony and expression than 
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could possibly be done under that of quantity, with the 
whole ancient complement of feet. And now having 
given this ample specimen of our dexterity in regard to 
feet and syllables, I must give some of equal dexterity 
in lengthening and shortening entire verses ; and they 
are such as may well surprise those who have not, as I 
have, paid great attention to the subject. We all rea^ 
dily acknowledge that the hexameter, as its name indi- 
cates, consists of six feet, neither more nor less ; will it 
then be believed, even when the examples are brought 
forward, that in our recitation some hexameters in 
Latin, many in Greek, have only four feet; a very 
large number only five; about the same number, I 
should guess, have six ; no inconsiderable number ad- 
vance to seven ; several to eight ; and one or two as far 
as nine! If, indeed, diversity in the number of feet 
were the main object in versification, our mode of recit- 
ing and altering Greek and Latin verses would be per- 
fection ; for we proceed upwards from the lowest of 
four feet in a sort of chromatic scale, by half feet 
between all the whole ones, up to nine, the ne plus 
ultra of lengthening, I must admit however that I am 
obliged to use the word feei with great latitude ; and 
should it be contended that many of those I call by that 
name have little if any pretensions to it, I must own 
the fact to be so. It seems to me, however, thai those 
who read by the rule of accent, and are therefore free 
from that of quantity, have very naturally, wherever 
the two are at variance, feet of their own, and a prosody 
of their own, solemque suum sua sidera norunt, though 
M 3 
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not ol a very bright aod luminous kind : perhaps how- 
ever, what, for want of another term, I call feet, might 
be termed dwm(MW: I shall mark them as such, and 
cannot see how the verses can be divided in any other 
manner; or, in fact, any other feet than those within 
the divisions. I shall begin with a line already quoted. 

Four feet. 
'H'gBJf I ATgeiSi){ I nJjoxge/ojy | A'yetitefivaiy. 

Or, lest Mr. Knight's separation of eu^u and xgiieu* 
should be objected, 

Sji*Eg&iAMV I 8* i^o^iTOT I hnrguvan \ CBuffija, 

There are much fewer of such lines in Virgil than in 
Homer, and generally in the Latin poets ; there is one 
however in the second Greorgic of a very striking rhythm 
and expression, but most cruelly injured in other re- 
spects, besides that of being curtailed by our accents, as 
the reader will fully perceive by the marks, especially 
when compared with these of the ictus ; 



SaKfi per I St sco'piilSs | 6t dfipre'i 



I c6nva'llgs. 



Four feet and a half. 
Su|M.Tra'vraj | tou; 8" avrl \ Suni'creai | d^vO'iiivS; | Trig. 

Five feet. 

As to instances of these, " circumstant undique,"" the 
opening line of Virgil's iirst Eclogue has no more : 
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TTtjfrg I til pTtiila^ | reciib^iis | siib te'gmlne | fagi, 

and the four succeeding lines are equally pentameters, 
though all of a very mongrel kind ; such hkewise are 
the first seven, lines of the first Georgic. 

Five and a half. 
N^c so'l^as I fe cit | su t6r | ta m^n | gst sa piens | Quo. 

Siwfeet 

The following line, which comes next to the seven 
pentameters in the Georgics, may serve as a specimen, 
a favourable one indeed, of our hexameters, and of the 
feet which compose a part of them ; 

Ll'bgr 1 et£lma | C^rgs ] ve'str5 | si mii'ngrg | t^Ilus. 

Sm and a half. 
Sic ?ntois I ju vgnfim \ fQ'rSr | rdditiis. | I'ndg | lu'pt | ceu. 



L. • — 



Seven. 
Exclii siis I qiii di'stat | a'git | u'bt | se'ciim | e'St j Sn no'n. 

Seven and a half. 
Eight. 

M 4 



I shall add another verse of eight feet, as it comes 
almost immediately after the five pentameters at the 
begioDing of Vir^l's first Eclogue, 



Nffmque ) e'nl | tilt 



ifht I sempSi I de'us 



E'rgS 1 1 



Eight and a half. 

mo'ntiJs I e't In | areem | kx | ii'tbi \ ri 



r.'etlS-pgrl 



if>'dO I .Vvls I 



ifi'dS I : 



■■ I volSt I k'rl 



A series of hexameters be^nning with a verse of four 
feet, and proceeding regularly by half feet to nine, is so 
ludicrously and beyond all measure preposterous, that 
if the statement cannot be proved false and ground- 
less, the system must be given up, as having pro- 
duced such a monster of absurdity and incongruity. 
The incongruity, though quite apparent from the 
accentual marks only, is more strikingly so, when they 
and their results are compared with those of the ictus. 
While we act under that ancient guide, the hexameter 
has always its exact number of feet, and, what is very 
material, of legitimate feet, the verse cannot be pressed 
downwards below, or raised upwards above the right 
number. Again, to take it in another point of view, 
those verses to which in our usual recitation we give the 
right quantity and rhythm, such as AiJtk (veha, are 
easily divided into six portions, each containing a legiti- 
mate dactyl or spondee: and such verses could not be 



depressed or raised below or above the standard. In 
such verses too there are some striking circumstances 
and coincidences, no final (that at the end goes for 
nothing) is long ; no word in them has more than one 
long syllable, on those only we lay our accent, and 
therefore neither lay it on any short syllable, nor leave 
any long one unaccented. From this it happens that 
our accentual mark is always on the same syllables with 
the ancient mark of long, and that the ancient mark of 
short is on all the unaccented syllables ; on these occa- 
sions too, our accent, like the ictus, is on the first 
syllable of each foot, and the marks coincide ; the whole 
coincidence may be thus indicated, 






telri vi \ Bo'vBe xu | M'vSsto [ Waj av \ a 



" These," it may be said, and with some contempt, 
" are neither more nor less than the common scanning 
divisions :" exactly so : and as the ancients did not 
disdain to make use of sucb a test, wby should we? 
try it on the lines I have quoted, and see whether any 
of them, from four to nine feet, even those of six feet, 
such as they are, will stand it ; none of them will ; yet 
by placing our accent on all the long syllables of any 
one among them, and on none of the short, the same 
scanaing divisions with all the coinciding marks may at 
once be made, as 






it scopu 1 169 et I depres | saa coo | valles 



', omitting of course the redundant syllables, 



Ttag.A)f^mme»:immUm\^^m4t\t^ytAet \^r. 



Thai B thr ferf; but m rmfmUm tdu quit it with its 
WE. u m Sj O B J rT M oi B , and — Irr sudi as are sugj 



Fiec ■par* aof era ' taoda « 



.|«tc 



DTtdetl : 



All tlin is extivBelj mrful to mr purpose in itself, and 
Bwwiae a» « pRpandoD fix- a statement which I have 
reaaoB to think ia al m cDDrindng kind, for it struck 
Mme of my kamed frien ds to wbom T shewed it, and 
xmoag tbem Dr. Parr, in that hghl. My chief object 
in these pages has been to shew what has so strongly 
been denied, that when in our recitadon accent is at 
Tariasce with quantity, the riiythm is more or less 
injured, never improved. I have shewn in various 
instances, the efficacy of that ancient guide, the ictus, 
in directing us steadily to the genuine rhythm : I now 
hope to enforce ail that I have advanced, by means of 
a suite of hexameters, gradually diifering from one 
another. In the first of them, as in an example or two 
already ^ven, there is a general and exact coincidence 
between accent, quantity, and ictus: in the second, 
accent is throughout on the same syllable with ictus, 
but not on all the long syllables: in the third, accent 
(as in the second) coincides with ictus, but is on one 
ihort syllable: in the fourth, accent is in one instance 
only on a different syllable from ictus : in the fifth, in 
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two instances: and so tbey go on with an additional 
instance in each succeeding tine, till the last exhibits 
an exact converse of the first, accent and ictus b^ng 
completely at variance throughout the whole of the 
verse. I shall mark the true place of the ictus in every 
verse, but shall put an asterisk under the mark when 
the accent is on a different syllable, and on that syihible 
shall put the accentual mark. 

Au'tT; tTnira tiSo'vSe xuAi'vStTO Xi'dg iyatSijs, 

H , xai xuavey/u-h et' d'^guiri viuo-i Kgovi'toy. 

A'rcSdes u' mea turn (juSm mointdr ossa quie'scant. 

Oimmi<r1 T( B-a'o-i', Ai'of S" s'TeXi/e-ro ^ouXij. 

Qu^drupSdaate pu'Cr^ni bdoUu quatit u'ngula campum. 

Radit I'tfir li'quiduni ce'lSres nVqile cn'mmiivet alas. 

Hiovis ^a'amaiv t puyl' (/.iv^q 'a'Xof i'Jio. 
• • " i * 

St pe'tgret per ii'mlci'tl'im pa'trTs a'tqiie 8"i'aiii ni'l. 
» • • • • 



The reader, who has already been prepared by many 
occasional examples, will, I hope, feel entire conviction 
from this regular suite of them in regard to what I have 
throughout been endeavouring to impress on his mind. 
He will at once perceive, that as Jong as we steadily 
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.pmnry. 
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Si mea cum veatria voluissent vota Petasgi. 

Fourth line. The reader must be aware from former 
examples how extensively the false accent on the word 
Ai'of injures the metre and the rhythm, the dactyHc 
flow of which is instantly checked by it ; one dactyl 
preceding it, tcJiti AT, is destroyed by our lengthening 
Ai, and another after it, 05 £" eri, by our shortening of, 
so that the trochee, wsw-T, and the pyrrhic, iri, are both 
left in the lurch. The fifth begins triumphantly with 
accent and ictus on the same syUables, but the triumph 
is short ; dante is stopped by pu'trem, but after a check 
or two ends happily on an adonic. Sixth ; no dactyl, 
spondee, or any rhythm, till you come to the adonic. 
Seventh : no dactyl, spondee, metre, or rhythm, from 
first to last : it ends on two trochees. Eighth : ditto, 
and even worse : one polysyllable requires particular 
notice, amicitiam, which can only come from amicus, 
though were we to hear the trisyllable so pronounced, 
what an outcry would be raised against such a false 
quantity ! This is truly straining at a gnat, and swal- 
lowing a camel : amicus has only one false quantity, its 
sound and cadence ai'e just as good as those of aridua or 
emeus; but amicTtiam, with its two false quantities 
enhanced by our slurred and hurried utterance, has 
every defect in quantity, cadence, and articulation, that 
a word can well have : it is unfit for prose and verse, 
and most unfit for an hexameter : in imicitiam, the long 
and short syllables are happily divided, the articulation 
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easy and distinct, the cadence (that of a choriambus, 
with a preceding short syllable) of a very pleasing kind, 
and the word so pronounced perfectly suited to its 
place in tiie hexameter '. No one, I presume, will ven- 
ture to maintain, in regard to these last, or to the 
numerous examples I have given, the old position, that 
their rhythm is improved by the accentual mode; and 
should it be suspected or insinuated that I had difficulty 
in getting so many examples, and must nearly have 
exhausted the stock, I can truly say, with respect to 
much the largest part of them, that I was puzzled how 
to choose between the numbers that offered themselves. 
I of course eseept hexameters with eight or nine feet, 
or as many trochees : that they should be rare, is not 

le difference in the manner uf prooouncing Itis pnlyajilable by Ihe 
' Engtisli, Italian, and French, is considerable, especially by the French : 
st seen how it ia pronounced by )be English : I must add how- 
ever to its cacophony, what exclusively belongs la us, Ihe very inliarma- 
nious sound of t?i which we give to l before an i. Tlie Italians give to it 
that of IS, and I believe (for I speak with diffidence of any foreign prooua- 
cialion), pronouncing Ihe word in the nOBiinative, as in their own laognage 
they pronounce omiriijo. On Ibis, as on all other occaaons, liiey are much 
mart diitiiicl la their aitjcolation than we are, and give more lenglii and 
force Id the syllables which they pronounce as long ; and therefore maLe 
cilHoi. fully a dactyl. The French, I conceive, make bul tillle difference 
in lenglh or stress between the first four syllables, but give a decided length 
to Ihe last, and perhaps give to the four first words a cadence like tbal of 
'■ S pflulanl eu agitation :" while the cadence given by an Italian woold 
be neai'lj " Si perfida nell' amiciiia." As long as the Italians retain the 
accentual system, the very eiceilences of their utterance only serve to mark 
more distinctly the eudiess false quantities and errors of every kind to 
which it has given birth , were Ihey guided by the icius, those e);c«llflnce» 
would be displayed in a manner much mote watlhy of Ibem, and with Ihe 
fulleil eflbct. 
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surprising ; the wonder is, tliat they should exiat. Still 
however it may be said, that there are not a few lines, 
the harmony of which, as they are usually pronounced, 
is universally admired, and would be greatly diminished 
were the quantity to be strictly observed. This last 
conclusion has I believe been always taken for granted : 
the truth of it has seldom if ever been fairly tried. Such 
a claim and assertion I have noticed, as having been 
made respecting hexameters of a particular structure, as 
s^a fletuw-rot (ta-Tta,yyv fto^Si and sacra canunt-fu-nemque 
manu; and I then shewed what is obvious from the 
marks, that in our recitation the rhythm was as mono- 
tonous as the metre was false. I might be allowed to 
wait till some specific examples were proposed by the 
advocates of the system, as tliey would perhaps object 
to any that I myself should pitch upon : I will venture 
however to produce one which I think none of them 
will object to ; for I have reason to think the rhythm of 
it, in oiu" usual way of reciting it, is more admired for 
its beauty and harmony than almost any other, though 
most certainly the rules of ancient prosody are by no 
means strictly observed. It is the opening line of an 
admired simile in the fourth Georgic : 



Qua! is popule: 



Philomel; 



I readily allow that this set of words, as usually pro- 
nounced, has a pleasing cadence ; but in the first three 
of them it no more belongs to the hexameter than to 
the iambic, alcaic, or any other metre. I shall begin 
by shewing why, in apUe of the false quantities, not by 



and 



Ti'z mid' 






to our 



xo s: one, 
or 
if it 



to. tluit 
.will, I 



««rv*«A 
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you had been used to: and you know the quantity to 
be false, not only in recitation but in structure. On the 
other hand, if you put the false peon in the place of a 
real one, the rhythm is equally pleasing and satisfac- 
tory; as if, instead of "metuenda pericula pellit," you 
say " metuenda populea pellit," you only know on 
reflection that the real quantity is wrong. You would 
not like " quale propagine mira" better than " quale 
peiicula ;" but, at tbe end of an iambic, " adiilta vitium 
popiilea" does just as well for the rhythm as " vitiuni 
propSgine ;" and it so happens the substantive ends the 
nest verse, which, to accord with our pronunciation of 
the adjective, ought to be pronounced a'ltas mari'tSt 
popinfis. I must point my batteries against this fa- 
vourite verse in every direction : suppose then a verse 
with a rhythm in the first hemistich, like that of " Et 
cum frigida mors -^ as 

Qua jam populus haec, moerensque Camilla sub umbra: 

you would stare if any one were to read it, 

Qua jam pSpiilus haec, moerensqQe Ci^mOlil : 

yet you will see by the marks that the quantity of all 
the syllables, and the rhythm that must accompany 
them, is the same, as in 



QuOlts pi^piilga moer^DS PhlldmelS, 

and that you cannot, if you observe the ancient marks, 
pronounce this last differently from what you usually 
or the other differently from this. 
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Virgil seeraa to have intended this simile for a sort of 
igrivas, and to move on in a slow dirge-like strain: for 
this purpose he has employed, especially in the middle 
part, many spondees and molossi : the reader well knows 
the change we make in them, but probably has never 
thought of the number of long syllables that are hhort- 
ened by such changes in the suite of four or five lines, 
and this is a very good opportunity of shewing it in 
particular lines, and in the amount altogether : 

Quails pOpul^ moerens Philomela sub umbra 
Amissos queritiir foetus, quos durus arator 
Observ£ns nido implumes detraxit : at illS 
FlSt noctem, ramoque sedens miserabHe carmen 
Integral, et moestis late locS questibus implet. 

The opening verse is more flowing than any of the 
others; it has by quantity nine long syllables (six of 
them in the three first words), which we reduce to half 
their number, and six short ones ; by accent there are 
six long, and nine short. The second verse, ten long, 
three short ; by accent, six long, nine short. The third 
verse, eleven long, two short ; by accent, six long, eight 
short. The whole number of long syllables by quan- 
tity, forty-eight; of short, twenty-three; by accent, of 
long, thirty; of short, forty-two. Were the accentual 
system to be put on its trial, and this one insulated fact 
to be stated (as I trust it now has been) on clear unde- 
niable grounds, the court I think must be fully satisfied 
without any farther evidence, and at once pass sentence. 
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The present case is indeed a particularty strong one: 
metre and rhythm at all times obviously require that 
the long syllables should have their due length in recita- 
tion; but here the expression throughout requires that, 
instead of being curtailed or hurried over, they should 
seem to be more than usually dwelt on, and as if we 
wished to linger upon them. The attentive trader will 
have observed that three out of the five verses in the 
simile are headless, two of them beginning with a. 
molossus, and the third with a monosyllable followed 
by a dissyllable. 

I have shewn in various instances, that by avoiding 
to lay ait accent on long finals, and being thiTcfore 
obliged to shift it to some other syllable, wc injure tlu- 
sound and the articulation of the wordii, and in many 
cases their expression. With regard to this lant, there 
is a very numerous set of words, both Greek and I.ntln, 
in which we uniformly injure it, and tnunt eNn^ntmlly : 
these are compound words, chiefly mnloNU und chu' 
riambi, in which the additional syllable at the begin- 
ning either reverses, enforces, or in some way aIt<.T« and 
modifies the sense of the simple. Such in the effw;t of 
the alpha privativum, and of the Latin in ; and whffn 
the full length and stress are given to ihcnii um 
aSmaraai, intre^doe, we mark on the one the cxeni\'lUm 
from death, od the other from terror; but wium llu* 
accent and stress are laid, as we lay then), tm ihv nei^nui 
syllable, as ai^^Sh^f, iTtlre'jmii'it, liut \invative U In 
both cases slightly paaanl over, aud the MnipU-ii, iSi4f'ii 
and tri'jKdiu (tar k> we prrmrjutiee tfwm) ate hUmw 
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brought into notice, and impressed on the ear ; just as 
those of constancy and happiness are when we say 7?i- 
ccinstans and mfe'li.v. Other compounds again strongly 
enforce or extend the sense of the simple, as exwsgo-ai, 
evertens ; while others again fix and determine its 
general and vague meaning, as in the numerous com- 
pounds from the obsolete spetAo, as aepido, proapicio, 
deapudo, Btc. In these, whenever the final is short, we 
very properly lay the accent on the first, as a'spjce; but 
where it is long, never fail to shorten it, as in a line of 
Virgil's with plenty of ehded m's : 

Aspe'ctans sylvflm Inime'Dsam, fit ale o'rS prEca'tur: 

and sometimes in words of four syllables, where the last 
is short, but elided ; as 

Dfispi'cfirfe u'nd^ queis i'llOs, passi'mque vltie're. 

In some cases the very look of the speaker is imaged to 
to us, and the true tone of the voice indicated by the 
emphatic addition, as in the affecting picture of Andro- 
mache, when she hears from the cold-blooded j^neas 
that unfeeling and unfounded reproach, 

He'ctflrls Andro'mache, Pyrrhln' cO'onii'bia se'rvas' 
D^ecJIl vu'ltiim fit Eflbmi'ssa vo'c6 lOqQiita est. 



In the second verse, the suite of eight long syllables was 
probably not unintentional ; we shorten five, and among 
them de and sub. But are the emphatic syllables long 
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in all compound words ? the fact is notoriously other- 
wise ; they are often, perhaps as often, short, as in «yw- 
njios, awEigaw, inhospUtis, inultus, &c. &c. and it would be 
as flagrant a violation of the rules of prosody to increase 
their length, as to diminish that of the others. The 
question is not whether in all cases we are to make such 
emphatic syllables long, in order to give them their full 
expression, but whether, in the numerous cases where 
they are long, it be not, on every account, incumbent 
on us so to pronounce them, that they may lose nothing 
of their true character and effect. It would, as I have 
said, be a flagrant sin against prosody to lengthen the 
short emphatic syllables; but of the two sins, that of 
lengthening a short syllable, by which expression would 
be gained, is that which I be most inclined to forgive; 
and I may produce an instance or two where such for- 
giveness may be required. The two sorts of compounds 
I occur in the same line, as 



Af^Tiug, adciiKTTe;, avKTio; tartv eitewi. 



No one can doubt that the long a in the first word is 
more expressive of privation than the short a in the 
following words; yet there can be as little doubt, that 
after the long final Ta)g, we are to pass rapidly over the 
two short syllables of aSifiJaTos : but what is our prac- 
tice ? one that is worthy of our system ; we shorten the 
first (as likewise the last) of dip^no^, and having short- 
ened Toig, are led to weigh too much on the first of 
ais/tKTTOf, and to turn the word into a favourite foot of 
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our'G, a ditrochee, preceded by an amphibrach, aifg^Vfig 
a'flsfti'oTOf. We do the same, reversing the order, in a 
line of Virgirs : 

N8a a'aimaS vfl^s i'nhumata tnAe'taquS tu'rba. 

This is a sort of give and take : but as we deprive a 
long syllable of its rightful emphasis, which we bestow 
on a short one, and in both cases by means of a false 
quantity, it is a poor compensation. 

It is thus that we have deprived a very numerous set 
of words in Greek and Latin, of an emphatic distinc- 
tion at the beginning, by not laying an accent, where 
the sense and the quantity equally require it, on tbe 
first syllable: but, with regard to distinction, we do a 
much more extensive mischief by not laying it, in num- 
berless instances, on the last; upon which the whole 
structure of those languages, as well as the rules of 
their prosody, require it to be laid. Throughout them 
both, the distinction of moods, tenses, cases, and persons, 
in verbs and in nouns, is chiefly made by the variations in 
t)\e final syllable ; the first in most instances remaining 
the same : these finals are generally long, or liable to 
be made so by position, as in tbe verb paneo, paves, 
pavet, paveas; or in the noun pagus, pagi, pago, pagie, 
pagos'. All these discriminating changes in the termi- 
nation are at once felt, when the voice distinctly marks 



■ SclioolboyB often malie this diatincCiati, from feelini; thil it ougbt lo be 
rnniie, and say, tvitu, Turriic, rmrril, honni, boal, bani, but oa all Olhei 
m relapse iola tbe Dintl ptonundation. 
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and dwells upon them : we uniformly fay an accent on 
the unchanging first syllable, and go on, like children, 
crying pa, pa, pa, pa, throughout every conjugation 
and declension. When this does not make a positive 
false quantity, or an ambiguous sense, as it does in v^ni, 
f6gii, &c. it makes the sense much less clear and evi- 
dent, and this alone is a great injury. Quantity is the 
true panacea on all such occasions ; and if applied to 
the beginnings and the endings of these much injured 
verbs and nouns, it will at once cure tlie evil, and, if I 
may be allowed in this grave grammatical discussion to 
quote a ludicrous verse of Sir C. H. Williams, 



Twill B. 



right their heads and their tails. 



A monosyllable at the beginning of an hexameter, 
before a spondee, a pyrrhic, or an anapiest, has in our 
recitation nearly the same consequences; as in a line 
already quoted, flet nffctem : no one certainly will 
maintmn, that, either for the metre or the expression, 
jfei should be shortened and hurried over, or the spondee 
noctem should not, on the same account, have its full 
length : but the commonest monosyllables, from such a 
place in the verse, and often from a discriminating qua- 
lity, strongly require the ictus, as 

Non qriiS^MaSce'afis. 

Hie ge'lidl fo'ntea, hic mo'llia prat4 LicSti, 

Hie ne'mijs, hlc I'psS tecum consii'mfirer aevo : 

. such examples occur in every page. There are 
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many monosyllables so emphatic in their nature, espe- 
cially at the beginning of a verse, that it is an absolute 
sin against expression to slur them over as ¥'e do so 
very frequently. Of that description is nU; and when 
at the beginning of an hexameter it receives the ictus, it 
seems to carry it on through the whole period as the 
sole emphatic word, whether used in the way of interro- 
gation, as 

Nil ?Tg6 5ptabiiat ho'min^s? ai cdnsfiliiin vfs, 

(a verse, by the bye, to which, as well as to the one 
that follows it, accent has the exclusive right); or of 
strong position and assertion, as in another well known 
verse of Juvenal: 

N!l ha b6t infe'Iix paupe'rt&s du'riiis in se' 
Qua m qu6d ridi'cul5s hS'mtngs fa cit ; 

or again in a verse in Lucan, of great notoriety : 

Nil actiim re'putans dum qu'i'd sup^re'ss^t ^e'ndum. 

There are some monosyllables expressive of motion 
usually connected with rapidity, and therefore at the 
beginning of a verse very much require, what they have 
so good a right to, the ictus metricus ; as. 

In the first part of this verse the dactylic rapidity is 
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completely checked by p i/iEv and E" ag«, and the striking 
grandeur in sound and cadence of the two proper names 
made almost burlesque by the two chiming ditrochees, 
IIo'ffiiBa'tuy E'yotri'j^flLuv. Bairxt is another such word al- 
ways joined with iSr, and of course a dactyl, as in a line 
already quoted: 



/Safl-x' i'fli I'gT Tij(ila, tcd'hlv T^i'irE, fills' e'a tf'vnjv. 

The marks above and below are a sufficient comment. 
But there are monosyUables to which length and stress 
seem so attached, that nothing but the perveraeness of 
our system, and our blind obedience to it, could ever 
have deprived them of those qualities : I particularly 
allude to the interjections ii and O, as they are variously 
applied to eager expostulation, admiration, lamentation, 
to earnest wishes and regrets, &c, H is frequently 
joined to itoi, in which case we always lay the accent 
where the ictus is, on the 12, as ii! ixj)i Tv^so; uU, but 
where pai does not follow Q., we perpetually disjoin the 
accent from the ictus, as in 



il A';tIAEU fia'Aa > 



T x6;^oAaiVo|i*ar, ilxe TeXio-(rij( 



' Those nto do not remember whence Ihis Una ii laken, and the drcum- 
sUnces that gave rise lo the eipoatulalion, aad do remember from Palro- 
clus's account I'lt ihiihc &ilni iCiir;,'ma; nooder who the person It that 
ventured to tell Achilles how angry he shall be wilb him, if he does what 
tie intends doing, lliere is is the style of the eiipoitulation, and of the 
whole of what comes afterwards, a soil of frank. animated, juvenile famili- 
aritv, that can suit no one but Aniilochus, the joatliful and amiable trkai 
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And apni vliac Pnnu atmck with Ag mma n m on^s 

widi Hefens meeaaat d Us great qua- 



il 



— # 



Tti the Ijcracnini RiQuffis of CalHauidius the m is 
txDMs in tK iMip ifiHtti'iiy as m mterjectiOD 
tic j T*^ ^fliii lamesitacun : it is wfaeze die mother of 

her iOB. sKEuck Mw^^^ frrlaiinn^ 



^ Ffif. ' 'VkSmm^ «k eti jnii wmfm. 



As I uv^ put JumiL ft Eae and & half £ar the sense 
jtfei cunneircimi^ I will ttnt nodce the £trocfaee At^waig 
:ii2Steiai ^ ^ ttrst epctrite AlrMi%y so wdl suited to 
3KCK«. r&Tt&nu aal a> die i^pftr of die goddess : and 
ji£e«. wbtt i:s nsoce u> die pnesent purpose, the shcHten- 



^ ^ ^nHft )mmv ^v'^'^ iBliK^cni vxt& hm ^ini^ inds u kk nxpaH, and 



t>K« «v mmrtfcimjp >i«T JwS^ibbU ia w,ii% tfct ierce AcUki» tke most 
«t*ttll>W <m' «i«i». |ii>»t ittmB»tty wfim:^ mA thn«|^«t this twoitj-third 
IKN^ ^)i^ te ^«Mitt» 4^ d^ $HMB mk a MiUBHss cf wumMT, a Idod- 
««t<» 4^' tiN^itf^w «ftl 4 ^MSuKT <if xawciiia, ^ai mbb to bdong to him as 
it^ A$ tiW tiMM Tm(N<8tny |^4cts tif Us ekancter. PalMps die greatest 
vVm«m^ vJt ^ ttM«t iMJbifium ^it'^att tke aadaK pecli» is a Tuiety and discri> 
^nfcOMtliMifc «*" aMMMk «»! dATKtcr. « «lkk SakeifiBr is kis oaly liraL 
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ing of the disjunctive aXX'; as to the main point, the a», 
we shorten and slur it over each time, and each time 
give length and stress to an e or an o. 

In Virgil's ninth Eclogue, of grief and indignation : 

O Ly clda, vl'vl pgrve'niinus, a dvSna nostris. 

In the first iBneid (1. ^2), of kindness and encourage- 
ment: 

O 80 ctY ne'qu^ e'ntm tgna rl su'mus a nt^ m^l5'nim, 
O pass! gr^vlor^; dabtt D/us hts quo'qufe ffnem. 

In the second ^neid, of affection and consolation : 

O du lets co'njiix ? ndn haec si n^ nu mine Di vum 
Eve'niiint. 

Of shame and self reproach : 

12 Kv'xXm^ KffK}s0^j 'jra vol fgeye$ exvemrdWuL 

O Coryd6n, Co'ryd6n, quae tg dSme'ntY^ ce'pit? 

Of sarcasm : 

6 qualts fa ctfts St qudlt di gnS tibe'lla ! 

• Of grave and indignant satire : 

O caec&s ho^mYniiin me'nt)^s ! O pe'ct5r^ va na ! 

Of reproach, as of Tumus and Juturna : 

O 85'r5r j^t du'dum ^gn5'vY quiim pri'm^ p^r a'rtem. 
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This last line consists wlioUy of amphibraclis ; the 
next of comic exclamation, when we consider the subject 
of the lines, and the person they are addressed to : 

6 rem rldT'cai^ CS'tS fit jflco sSm. 



Of frank and hearty contempt ; 

T?cam Le'sbia Do'strS co'mpftrg'tur ? 
O saeclum msl'pl^na Ht fnvSnii'stuni. 

These examples, all of them beginning with a long 0, 
are very numerous and diversified ; yet I am apt to 
think that a good reciter would, in a large portion of 
them, be able to make such a distinction between the 
different sounds of the O, according to the particular 
expression, that an intelligent hearer would readily per- 
ceive it : he of course must observe the ictus ; for unless 
the full length and stress be ^ven to the vowel, no skill 
could produce the effect ; and our mode, together with 
metre and rhythm, has destroyed even the means of 
giving the true, full, and varied expression. There are 
other interjections, as aifls in Greek, and heu! in Latin, 
that we use much in the same way, as 

Aiff ouTois i'vi wao-i ya'>£v Ts^Hirii' A'yofie'pMf. 

'ili Z'^tKcv fiee'votra;- (t-ol a'iiiv xa'xo;, 'oWert Stu^o. 

Heu pfetas, heii pnscH ffdBs, invi'ctiiqug be'llo. 

I lastly come to a set of monosyltables) that no less 
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require length and stress than the interjections, and are 
no less dieprived of both by our mode ; I mean the pro- 
noims me, nos, tu, te, vas; as, 

Mg fa mumm fkmulo qu^ He ltn5 tr^nsmfsYt h^be nd^ra ; 



— > 



or, as it not unfrequently happens, when any of them 
are opposed to each other, and when the ictus requires 
to be more particularly marked, as, 

Tu ge'ntt5r ca'pe sa'cr^ ma'DU, p^trto squ^ p^na't^s. 
Me b6'll6 ^ ta'ntS dlgre ssiim et caedft r^ce'ntt 

A'ttr^cta'rg ne'fas. 

V6s fa miili qua§ df cam a mmis Sdve'rtttS ve'stris. 

Tu re'qutes mfs^ris, de'ciis imperiumqu^ L^tf ni 

Tgpe'ngs; 

Til lacr^mYs gvi'cta mets, tti prfma fure'ntem. 

Tii vrrd dubita bis St rndtgnrbftrg 5bi r^ ? 






In a very affecting distich of TibuUus, Te is used at 
the beginning of each line : and I think there are few 
readers, however fond of the old method, who will not 
feel the extreme difference in the expression when it has 
and when it has not the ictus : 

Tg spe'ctem supre'ma mi'ht cum ve'ngrtt hc'ri, 
Tg te'n^^ mo rl)^ns de'f tcY^'nt)^ ma'nu. 

Aff*ection, in addressing the beloved object, naturally 
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pronounces such words as to or te'ma somewfaat fuller 
or more elevated and impressive tone, than any in other 
parts of that verse and paJtsage; certainly would not 
slur over them, in order to dwell upon spec ; and when 
resting upon sad and mournful images, the words move 
slow, and so they must according to the structure of 
the hexameter ; for in the four first words there are six 
long syllables (five of them in succession), and the feet 
two spondees and a choriambus, Te spectem suprema 
mihi, and they are well suited to the longing lingering 
look : in our mode, the five successive long syllables are 
reduced to two ; the iambus niihi, on the final of which 
the voice drops, has the quantity reversed ; and nothing 
could be invented more ill-suited to the expression than 
two jigging amphibrachs followed by a trochee, TS 
spectem siiprema mihi. The first hemistich of the 
pentameter has only three long syllables, but two of 
them are the finals of anaptests, which, though rapid 
feet, are, on account of their finals, better suited to the 
subject than dactyls, as terieam and morlena. To the 
enormous and crying sin of shortening the te, must be 
added the peccadillo of a jingle produced by it ori ie te 
in Te te-neam. I will give one more example of te: 
it is from the beginning of Lucretius, where, in his 
beautiful address to Venus, it is used three times in one 
line: 

TE, de'a, tS_fii'gmDt venii, t6 ni'i'Mia coeli. 

In the first and second the ictus only is on te; the 
third time it is, with the accent, on nu. The dif- 
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ference, as I have before observed, and here think it 
right to repeat, is, that the accent being on nu, the te 
becomes short ; but it remains long though the ictus is 
on another syllable, and from its length admits of a 
subordinate stress being laid on it, which cannot be 
done in the other case. This beautiful verse and image 
Dryden has very happily introduced into our poetry, in 
his Falamon and Arcite, preserving, as much as the 
difference of language and metre would allow him, tlie 
character and cadence of the original : 

Thee, goddess, thee the storms of winter fly. 

I will DOW make the same change in the quantities or 
accents (no matter by whicli name they are called) of 
the English verse that wc make in the Latin one, having 
just as good a right to do so : 

Tg dea te fugiiint v^"nti. 

Thee, goddess, iheE the storms af wintSr. 

Although we are persuaded that the rhythm of the 
Latin verse is improved by the false quantities, no one, 
I believe, will think that of the English one improved 
by the same panacea ; perhaps from the dose not being 
strong enough ; for in the Latin one, as far as I have 
gone, and till you get to the adonic, every word contains 
a false quantity ; whereas goddess and winter rcUun the 
true ; and if the storvia of should be thought a reluctant 
dactyl, we have some such in common use, as mtnatrelsg^ 
Brobdignag, and, what would sound most strange to an 
ancient Greek or Roman, eha'raoter, from x«S««T^g. 
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The rliythm of the Latin line to the adonic is, as we 
pronounce it, neither that of aa hexameter, nor of any 
other metre; but (what shews the pertinacity of ancient 
prosody, and the pliability of our's) llie English line, 
when completely taken out of the heroic metre, is trans- 
formed into another, the same as " tliree goddesses 
standing together." The last example of this kind that 
I shall give is from Virgil's first eclogue, the opening 
line of which, 

TYiJre til pa'tiilafi re'cubans sub te'gmtnE fa'gi, 

is perhaps the most familiar to us of any ancient poetry, 
and is almost as strongly marked as any with the vices 
of accentual pronunciation. It is in the first place one 
of our bastard pentameters; the four words, Tityre, 
p&tulae, reciibansy and t^gmine, are all accented alike, 
all equally dactyls; and, what is to the point in ques- 
tion, the highly emphatic monosyllable tu is shortened 
and slurred over : the mere circumstance of making any 
syllable short after a complete foot, is, next to that of 
making it short at the beginning of an hexametei-, one 
of the most heinous sins against metre, and greatly 
aggravated when the syllable is emphatic. This is a 
large set of enormities in a single verse, and there are 
several more of equal magnitude in the lines that follow, 
one especially relating to an emphatic monosyllable, 
which from its connection with (u, and its being strik- 
ingly opposed to it, makes the case altogether peculiarly 
impressive. In the five opening lines of the earliest pro- 
duction of the great Latin poet, the interest arises from 
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llie strongly marked contrast between the happiness and 
security of Tityrua, and the forlorn condition and sad 
prospects of Mehboeus and his companions in misfor- 
tune: the marks will clearly shew where the contrast is 
expressed and enforced, and where it is sunk and lost in 
recitation : 

TityrC', tu piitulat' recubans sub tegmine fagi 
Sylvestrem tenui musim meditaris ftvena: 
Nfls patriae fines, et dulcta linquimus arv5; 
Nos patriam fDgimQs : tii, TItJre, lentus in umbra 
FormosSm resouare doc^s AmarvHid^ sylv^. 



When we observe the ictua and quantity, there are six 
legitimate feet ; spondees and iambi are distinguished 
from trochees; anapaests from dactyls; molossi from 
amphibrachs; and above all, the emphatic words hi 
and no3 have their due length and consequence. It 
might be said, however, by an advocate for the system, 
and indeed has been said, " I allow that we lay an 
accent on the first of p&tulae and patriae^ and do not 
lay one on tu and nds, and generally make them short ; 
but we can give them length and stress, and a judicious 
reader, for the sake of the expression, would do so." 
He would do right as far as these words were concerned, 
but wrong in respect to his system and its rules, one of 
which is, that all unaccented syllables should be quickly 
passed over to the next accented one ; on this rule 
depends the flow of rhythm, such as it is, so highly 
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rated, for it ia checked and clogged when an unaccented 
sellable IB pronounced long, as " Ti'tyre tu pa'tulae," 
and there is comparatively ao effect; whereas in the 
structure of the verse, and in the recitation as guided 
by the ictus, tu is in the best possible situation for the 
purpose of effect, for it comes immediately after and 
before two short syllables, 'Ktyre-tu-patulae. In the 
accentual pronunciation, an effort is required to make 
tu long, against the rules and the usual practice ; in the 
recitation by the ictus there is no effort, every thing is 
in its natural place, and it would require an effort, and 
a most unnatural one, to make the syllable short. 

I have constantly, as the reader has seen, placed the 
ancient mark of long where we lay our accent, and the 
mark of short where we do not lay it, and should think 
myself fully justified in doing so by the authority of 
Johnson and Foster, and, if I may be allowed to say 
so, by some additional arguments and illustrations of 
my own, supposing I had been the first who had ven- 
tured on such a practice ; but I had a precedent, which 
it is right to mention, as the person I allude to has 
plainly shewn, that in his opinion the Italians consider 
their accent as lengthening any Latin syllable on which 
it may be placed, however short ; and shortening any 
on which it is not placed, however long : and on this 
particular point I should think his opinion may be 
relied upon, whatever may be the case on others ; espe- 
cially as, according to his account, the Italian mode of 
accenting the Latin is precisely the same with our's, as 
likewise the result in respect to quantity ; a coincidence 



which couM not well take place if there were any thing 
false in his or in my statement. The person I alladed 
to in a former part is the Abhate Scoppa, by birth a 
SiciJian; his worfc was crowned by the French In- 
stitute, et pour cause, is written in French ; the title 
of it, a most comprehensive one, and implying a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the languages of all ages and 
countries, is, " Des Beautes Poetiques de toutes les 
Langues." Upon looking into the work, however, we 
find that toutes means trois: Italian, French, and Latin, 
the only languages with which he appears to have been 
much, if at all, acquainted. He deserved his crown, 
for he speaks in the most flattering terms of the French 
language, and particularly (who could have suspected 
it?) of the charm of their e muet. The English, 
Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese, &c. might feel a little 
mortifled at being considered as having no languages, 
or, at least, such as are destitute of any poetical beau- 
ties, were it not that the language of Homer, " a quo 
ceu fonte perenni, Stc." has as little share in this ouorage 
cawT(m/ne. The Abbate's great point is to establish by 
arguments and examples, what is but too firmly esta- 
blished in practice, the preeminence of accent over 
quantity; as mine is to subvert it, and restore what 
I conceive to be the true and lawful preeminence of 
quantity". His position, like that of persons of the 



■■ Dl. Warner gives the rollDwing accouut 

Rome with a. leajned ecclesiastic- Thej were walking together in the 

Campo Vaccino, the ancieol Forum am] Vid Sacra; Bod the spat putting 

them io mipd of Horace and hb adventure, his companioa began repeating 
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sanie persuasion in this country, is, in his own words, 
" lisez tous les vers de Virgile, d'Horace en alterant 
expres toutca les quantites prosodiques, mais ea re- 
spectant constamoient le ton et les percussions de I'ac- 
ceTit tonique: vous trouverez dans la d&lamatioa de 
ces vers une harmonie ravissante. Tout au contraire 
dtklamez ces memes vers, en observant autant que pos- 
sible les quantit^s prosodiques, mais en changeaiit tou- 
jours les places principales des acceos aigus ; vous 
trouverez que ces vers restent tout-a-fait denues d'har- 
monie." He has put down, but in another part, a suite 
of ten hexameters with the ancient marks of long where 
the Romans laid their acute, and of short on the sylla- 
bles not acuted. I shall put them all down as a curious 
specimen of such a number of barefaced and avowed 
false quantities; not, like those I have given, in order 
to deter the reader by their deformity, but to allure 
him by their happy effect on the rhythm, and confirm 
him in the practice : 



" Ibim fotte via Bacri," bat Bccording (o the true quaniity. Thit mode ol 
pronouncing, ptrfeclly new to Dr. Warner, very much lurpciaed and 
pleased him : when ihv Italian, entering upon the aubjecl, roentioned 
various ohjectioni to the English mode of accenting the Latin, in which, he 
observed to the Doctor, jou are more or less countenanced by the generality 
of my counltymen. The whole passage, which begins in page 11. of 
MetronarisioD, is too long for insertion i bat if Dr. Warner's account be 
exact, and I know of no reason for thinldng otherwise, it clearly shews, 
that the Irue quantity was at that time observed by hoic Italians; and 
perhaps the case may now he in Italy not very difFerent from what il is in 
England, a general compliancD with the established usage, and a strong 
convicUon, imoiig many reflecting minds, of its complete ibsutdily. 
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Vulnus aiit venls et caeco carpitQr igni. 

AnnS sorSr, quae mS auspensam insomDia terrent. 

Nos patriae fines et diilcT3 linquTmus arva. 

Quls furor 6 civea ? quae tanta licentta ferri ? 

In sui victrici conversura vlscSrS dextra. 

Quis novus hic nostris succeEsit sedibiis hospes ? 

Et sol cresceDtes decedens duplic^t umbras. 

Millc meae Siculis errant in moatibus agni. 

Anna vTrumque caoo Trojae qui primus ab oris. 

At reginagravt jamdudum saucT3 cura, 

He then says, " I'oreille sent dans la distribution de ces 
pieds une percussion vers la fin, une harmonie parfaite : 
elle sent que dans chaque vers hexametre on ne irappe 
plus six fois; elle n'y compte evidemment que cinq 
coups, cinq vibrations, cinq percussions, cVst k dire cinq 
pieds," My first remark on the ten lines (which pro- 
bably some of my readers may have anticipated) is, 
that in all of them the adonics are pronounced according 
to quantity ; and the ear being pleased and satisfied at 
the close, is disposed to forget whatever may have been 
wrong in the earlier part. Of this the Abbate seems to 
have been aware, for he has carefully selected such lines 
to the exclusion of all others ; and from the expression 
" une percussion vers la^n, une harmonie paifaite," he 
appears to have trusted very much to the adonic. He 
appears likewise to have been aware that redundant 
syllablea, which we pronounce in Latin, are not favour- 
able to harmony ; and accordingly there is only one 
o3 
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and though he does not, as far as I remember, profess 
his disregard for metre, yet no one can have any regard 
for it who has a contempt for the tjuantites prosodiques: 
lay remarks then shall be confined to rhythm. In the 
first line there are throe successive trochees, and an 
amphibrach, et caecii ; the most monotonous rhythnl 
opposed to the most varied, as it is shewn by the ictus. 
In the first hemistich of the second hne I should think 
the choriamhus, nos patriae, would, merely for the 
rhythm, and not considering the emphatic word, and its 
expression, be preferred to niis patndi: the whole of 
the second hemistich is remarkably sweet and pleasing, 
but, as accent and ictus coincide, belongs solely to 
quantity. The third line is a succession of amphi- 
bradis, but the adonic and the dactyl before it belong 
to quantity. The fourth line begins (oddly enough for 
an hexameter) with an iambus, and that a very odd 
one, et sol, which is succeeded by two as strange amphi- 
brachs, crS^centtn and decedens ; the rhythm, such as it 
is, belongs, I believe, to no metre whatever, and a pity 
it should. The Abbate givea a decided preference to 
the auapjEst and the anapaestic rhythm to the dactyl 
and the dactylic, and, like St. Austin, h for reciting 
hexameters by anaptests and spondees, instead of dac- 
tyls and spondees. I have slightly touched upon this 
point, and have shewn how much, in some cases, the 
anapEestie rhythm is to be preferred for the expression, 
in others the dactylic; but I very strongly object to 
any exclusive adoption or rejection, and especially, if I 
understand it rightly, to the mode which is proposed, 
o 4 



S Ak t«9 Aart svQables of the dactyl 
g iong ODe, in onJer to job tbem to a 
mmmmmgmmgs^d^mtmmpKXt*. Thus, iaauai at 
^ ^7 fci^ fc Md imbaed ifa jtbm of ittMa jfn- 
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if he chose to be vain on such an occasion, he should at 
least have been accurate. 

In order to shew fairly its beneficial effects in regard 
to rhythm, the accentual system ought to operate 
throughout the whole, or, at least, the greatest part 
of the verse. I will now do what the Abbate has not 
done (I will not say has neglected to do), by putting 
down four verses, with the first part nearly like the 
four I have taken from the ten, but with the last part 
of a very different cadence : 

Tenfe inag'lB salvum popiiluB veitt an popiilum Eu. 
R^s DunSiini ; fractal vir^s, Svers^ Dea£ mens. 
Te sequor o Graiae gentls decOs loqiiE tuls nuDC. 
Nil ergu OptabuDt homiaSs? at cSasIllum via. 

What a difference when there is no smoothly flowing 
adonic to relieve and comfort the reader and hearer at 
the end of the verse ! when, after all the false quan- 
tities, and consequently false cadences, in the earlier 
part, there is a continuation of them, and of the very 
worst kind, quite to the last syllable ! I shall make but 
few remarks on these lines; the first however requires 
some : it is supposed to have been inserted by Horace 
in one of his epistles, from a poem addressed by Varius 
to Augustus: the rhythm of it consequently could not 
have been displeasing to the nicest ears in that best age 
of Latin poetry ; and I may therefore safely assert, that 
the verse could not have been pronounced as we pro- 
nounce it, nor in -any way at alt approaching to it : but 
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there is anuther objection to our mode in thiij instance, 
which may have weight with those wlio have httle or no 
regard to quantity and metre, or even to rhythm, that 
of ambiguity. The sense of the entire passage, as we 
pronounce the words, is, *' may Jupiter, who watches 
over yon and the city of Rome, keep it doubtful whe- 
ther the poplar is most anxious for your safety, or you 
for the poplar's." If we could suppot>e an ancient 
Roman, who happened not to be acquainted with the 
passage, to have heard the verse recited as we recite it, 
his first surprise would have been at the strange sort of 
prose, for he could not have suspected it to be verse ; 
and his next puzzle, who could be the person for whose 
welfare the tree was so extremely anxious, and who was 
not less so for that of the tree ; and he might perhaps 
think of Hercules, to whom the poplar was sacred ; for 
as to the Roman people, populus could never make hliti 
think of it : the fact is, that the sole distinction between 
two words composed of the same letters, but with such 
very dift'erent meanings, was the quantity, the accent 
(the ancient acute) being equally on the first s^yllable of 
them both. On that therefore the pitch of the voice 
was always r^sed, but it must have been pronounced 
long or short according to its sense : 

Po'piJlus Alcidac gratiasima, vitis laccho. 

Tene magis saivum p&'puliis velit, an po'pijlum tu. 



This circumstance of ambiguity will by many be 
tbought the strongest, perhaps the only strong, argu- 
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meat against reading by accent; but what argument 
could be wanting in addition to the plain statement, 
that these are two distinct feetj so much so, that the 
one is the exact reverse of the other, and therefore 
could never have been pronounced alike ; that the dis- 
tinct pronunciations agree with the rules of prosody, 
the structure of verses, the guidance of the ictus, and are 
likewise required for the essential purpose of variety : 
this would have been more than sufHctent without the 
ambiguity, as the ambiguity alone would have been 
without any thing else. What on the other side could 
be opposed to all or any part of this ? nothing but the 
bare fact — which no one denies, but from which no 
inference respecting quantity, that has the shghtest 
foundation, can be drawn — that tlie Romans laid their 
acute on the first of both feet. I have quoted only 
four lines belonging to accent, as judging them, after 
all that at various times had been said on the subject, 
enough for my purpose : the Ahbate himself, I believe, 
had he recited them, a modo suo, would hardly have 
thought them " d'une harmonic ravissante," and might 
perhaps have secretly thought, had he condescended to 
try the experiment, that when recited according to the 
guidance of the ictus, and of the " quantit^s proso- 
diques," they were by no means " denues de toute 
harmonic :" I could easily have furnished him with 
ten times as many of the same sort. Although the 
smooth flow of adonics can cover, to our ears at least, 
many sins in the other parts of the verse, yet the sins 
are often of so flagrant a sort, that the ears of Midas 



could Karcely endure them, especially where there are 
KvenI disioos, as 

Amtttbtt H wSbSHhu irmenlfi aOr-iire qootannis. 
PrafcTpfiCm jim Tnde i tenSrla Im-pende laborem. 
Hloc qnoqii^ ubt a£i( morba g»Tis aat jim-segnior aetaa. 

To these three lines of Vii^, and from his most 
6ni)»hed work, I will add one from Horace: it is thus 
that we recite his beautiful and feeling apostrophe to 
the country- : 

O rus <]uandfl egfl I* aspicl^m? quaii-doque IJcebit. 

Observe now the extreme difference both jo the rhythm 
and the expression with the ictus, and the consequent 
and necessary omission of the redundant syllables: 

O taa quand' ego t' &spiciam? quandoque licebit. 

In speaking of the recitation by anapsests in lieu of 
dactyls, and of the concluding spondee being reduced 
to a single syllable, I intimated that the syllable was in 
some danger of being totally omitted ; and I alluded to 
a position of the Abbate Scoppa's, who is a great cur- 
tailer of what he chooses to consider as redundancies. 
He gives it as his decided opinion, "que tous les vers 
hcroiques garderaient toujours leur harmonic naturelle 
en Ics pronont^ant sans la derni^re syllabe : 

Tliyre tii patulat recubans siib tCgmlaS fa." 
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I must own I am for keeping the line, Virgil liaving 
written it bo, with what the Abbate jocosely calls " iinc 
queue superflue :" for on this occasion nothing can be 
more strictly true than Voltaire's witty line : 

Le auperflus, chose tres aecessaire. 

As the Abbate, whatever might have been his secret 
wish, does not propose to cut off the tails of all hexa- 
meters, but only to shew how well they would look 
without them, little more need be said : I will only add, 
that if I were obliged to part with one, it should be in 
the first line of the jEneid, but with a proviso that the 
true quantity should be kept ; for it then would make 
a remarkably pretty leonine verse ; 

Arma virntn<|ue cano, Trojae qui primus ab o. 

The Abbate Scoppa's is the first and the only work 
in which I have seen accented syllables marked as long, 
and unaccented as short ; not, as I have done it, for the 
purpose of shewing the deformity of the system, but for 
that of pointing out its excellence. Tliis certainly is 
a very open and explicit way of proceeding ; but, in an 
advocate, not perhaps a very prudent one : the relation 
between modern accent and quantity had been left 
undefined, and a sort of mysterious covering drawn 
over the whole; till the Abbate, with a rash hand, 
'* squarcio '1 velame ;" and now these glaring false 
quantities, which every one commits, and no one is 
willing to acknowledge, appear in their own proper 
shape, and boldly stare us in the face. 



In the preceding pages I have laid the main stress on 
the restoration of quantity, that of metre aod of the 
genuine rhythm necessarily accompanying it : if to those 
essential points we were to add the Italian sound of the 
vowels, and the Italian utterance, we should attain, in 
the recitation of Greek and Latin verses, nearly all that, 
with our means, is attainable". With this we must, 
and well may, be content ; " le reste est nn vain songe ;" 
for the idea of restoring, to any good purpose, ancient 
accent, though warmly entertained by several learned 
and ingenious persons, is, in my mind, little better than 
a fond dream. I have made use of the word ancient, 
but the great advocates for restoring accent, Sheke and 
Smith in the earlier, Foster and Horsley in the later 
times, do not seem to have had a thought of restoring it 
in Latin, and have entirely passed it over. The omis- 
sion would however give rise to a dilemma in various 
ways : it would be strange if we were to recite Homer, 
raising our voices on the acutes, lowering them on the 
graves, and managing the circumflexes as well as we 
could, yet to recite Virgil without any of these regular 
elevations, depressions, and circumbendibus. On the 



■ The Italians, Ihere ia reason lo suppose, give the same sound Id (be 
vowels ai was given to ihem by the Romans, who probably prononncad all 
of them except the u nearly aa the GreelcB did Iheir'a. The upsilon ws* 
certainly pjoaonnced differently from the Roman or (he Ilatian u; what 
the proQuncialioa »ia, i( may be difficult lo ascertain ; on the sound of the 
aacient vowels and diphlhongs I may hereafter have some remarks to offer. 
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ether hand, were wo to study both aciientuations, the 
difficulty of the task would be greatly increased, the 
character of each being so different ; and it would 
require a constant attention to keep the accents distinct, 
the feet and the metres being the same in both lan- 
guages. But admitting (I need not say for argument's 
sake) that we had completely overcome all difficulties, 
had learnt to manage the Greek accents like any ancient 
Greek, the Latin like any old Roman, and without ever 
mixing or confounding tliem, the balance between the 
two languages, which leans towards the Greek, would 
be entirely destroyed. Homer's and Virgil's hexame- 
ters are now thought to be nearly on a par; Virgil's 
perhaps, in general, the greater favourites ; but the 
language in which Homer's are written, avowedly more 
harmonious in its structure and cadence, had also, as 
we learn from an equally competent and impartial judge, 
a mode of accenting the most varied and flexible ; while 
the inferiority of that in which Virgil wrote was in- 
creased by the rigidity and monotony of the accentu- 
ation. Now if the contrast was so striking to Quin- 
tilian, whom early and constant habit might be supposed 
to have reconciled to his own mode, or even to have 
prejudiced in its favour, what must it be to us, who, 
instead of having any favourable impressions from 
Roman habits, are prejudiced the other way by the 
judgment of such a Roman ! were we then to recite 
Homer's verses with the true Greek accent, and then 
Vir^'s {he is in no great danger either way) with the 
true Latin one, we might he led to say, like an eminent 
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Italian painter on a diSVrent occasion, " U quale prima 
mi pareva un iniracolo, e adesso mi pare una cosa di 
legno, tantu dura e taglicnte';" and this sort of stiff, 
unbiending, wooden effect must have been that of the 
Latin, compared with the Greek accents. Quintilian, I 
suspect, would have been very glad to reverse wliat we, 
in our sense of the word, have done; namely, to apply 
the Greek accentuation to the Latin language : we per- 
haps might have no scruple on the subject, and nu 
objection to carry into practice what I have supposed 
to be his wish ; and it would completely get rid of this 
last part of the dilemma, and place the Latin language, 
on a very material point, upon the same footing with 
the Greek : the objection is, that we neither know, nor 
can possibly know, hke him, the proper use and appli- 
cation of either the Greek or the Latin accents. On 
these various accounts I am persuaded that the best 
thing to be done, is to apply, as we now do, our own 
tones, inflections, and modulations, to both the ancient 
languages, but with one very material difference from 
our present practice, that of preserving the true quan- 
tity and metre: those tones and inflections are, from 
our earliest youth, connected with all our associations, 
emotions, and expressions: they would be lost in the 



rTbese words are in a. lelter writtea by jl anibBl Caracci to hu coubIr 
Ludovico, ioimediatelj after liewing, for the first lime, the worts of Cor- 
eggio at Farma. The exquisite and htgtily seducing beautiei of that 
picture, particularly ili colouring and pecctlling, drew from him this harsb 
ceiunre of Jtaphael's Saota Cecilia, and of the digniRed figure of Saiol 
Paul. 
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efideavour to acquire a new set under the name of 
ancient accent; and such substitutes as we should be 
able to procure would ill compensate their loss. Each 
nation, as it seems to me, should make use of its own 
tones and inflections ; for those of other nations, though 
they might be more harmonious to the ear, would be 
less congenial. The sum of all is, that the modems, 
instead of making any vain endeavours to recover what 
is irrecoverably lost — ancient accent, tones, &c, should 
at once restore, what has never been lost, but only 
partially neglected and perverted — the true quantity and 
metre. Many persons, I know, have a hankering after 
ancient accent, and, without much examination of the 
means, fancy it might be recovered : what then are our 
principal means for so important a work ? the accentual 
marks, of which the value and authority have lately 
been very much called in question by a critic of high 
eminence, and one who had particularly turned his 
mind towards such points. Their signification too does 
not seem very exactly agreed upon : we may indeed be 
pretty sure that the voice was raised on the acute, and 
lowered again on the grave, or on the unacuted sylla- 
bles ; and if Pericles and Demosthenes, when addressing 
an Athenian audience, did little more in respect to 
accent, we certainly may do as much ; but if those 
marks, admitting them to be genuine, and the circum- 
flex, to us a very puzzling one, were the mere skeletons 
of accentuation; if the charm and effect of Greek 
accent depended (as it must, more or less, in all lan- 
guages) on the indescribable variety of tones, inflections. 



and modulations of the voice, and on the artful transi- 
tions, as in music, from tow to high, irom high to low ; 
if the anntomy, as by skilful painters, was covered and 
adorned with all that was most graceful and becoming ; 
if tbis highly studied combination, which alone deserves 
the name, and can alone suggest any adequate notion of 
Grecian accent, was unattainable by foreigners, though 
they had the incalculable advantage of hearing the 
living language spoken in its highest perfection ; — what 
are we likely to attain ? In honest truth, we might as 
well expect, by means of acute, grave, and circumflex, 
to restore to life the decayed bodies of the ancient 
Greeks, as to restore, by such means, any resemblance 
of the effect and charm of their tones and modulations; 
of all that constituted accent ; of all that, no less than 
their bodies, has irrecoverably perished. What indeed 
can be expected from the dead letter of the accentual 
marks, deprived of the vivifying principle — the living 
speech P nothing but what is of the same character : 
and the varied tones of an Alcibiades, which enchanted 
every ear, would bear the same sort of relation to any 
tones that with such agents we can produce, that the 
varied and graceful motions of a living Vestris would 
bear to those of his dead corpse acted upon by Galvanic 
tractors, an arm or a leg stiffly raised up, and again let 
down with the same stiff unvaried motion. 
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All tliat lias hitherto beea said relates to verse only i 
and it may very naturally be asked, and by the most 
candid persons, " admitting that a reform is required 
in verse, what is to be done in prose ? is the reform to 
extend to that also? or are we to have two distinct 
quantities, one for Homer and Virgil, another for De- 
mosthenes and Cicero ? I must own, tliat if the alterna- 
tive were unavoidable, it might be as well, if not better, 
to remain as we are : but I believe there ia no danger 
in the case ; for if we once got a settled habit of pro- 
nouncing in poetry ayaf, amans, figijj^Teit, trepidos, diyl- 
a\f, constfienni, we could never endure the glaring false 
quantities, the meagre sounds, the hurried and indis- 
tinct articulations of «va£, ^giftiTcei, coTisfHerint, &c. in 
prose. The reform, should it ever take place, would 
naturally begin in poetry ; it is there more immediately 
and obviously required, and also, the metre and rhythm 
being such constant and efficient guides, more easdy 
accomplished; but it must unavoidably at the same 
moment be gradually going on in prose; at first perhaps 
in separate words, then in the rhythm of particular 
passages, and by degrees in the general rhythm and 
cadence. Whatever difficulties there might be in prac- 
tice, whatever partial objections might occur, one single 
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advantage, arising from the true quantity, would, iu my 
mind, overbalance them all, that of having the long 
finals restored throughout the two ancient languages; 
an advantage only less in prose than in verse. I have 
fully shewn the extent of it in Greek and Latin verse, 
and have eodeavoured to impress it more sensibly on 
the minds of my readers, by the opposite method of 
pointing out the extent of the injury, if we were to 
shorten every final in English and Italian poetry. It 
may be said, however, and very truly, that in all such 
cases habit alone would make any change in the accent 
appear ridiculous; but (it may be said in answer) in 
this case the principle upon which the injury is founded, 
the destruction of variety, ia independent of habit. 
What the effect of shortening every long final must 
necessarily be, is on reflection obvious to the under- 
standing without the help of examples ; as likewise that 
it must be the same in substance, if not in degree, 
whetlier it be done in verse or in prose ; examples 
however occur in every page of English and Italian 
prose writei's ; and in the Italian the sense is not less 
inj,ured than the sound. Every attentive reader must, 
I think, be struck with them ; and, if he should, let 
him next consider, that in a page of the same length, in 
Greek or Latin prose, there would be three times as 
many long finals, every one of which he uniformly does 
shorten ; and then let him judge whether, at all events, 
and in the spite of any drawbacks, the restoration of 
tlieir due length must not be a most essential improve- 
ment. 
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Our wish to restore this, and a variety of other 
advantages arising from tlie same source, would be 
Tery much increased, if it can bo shewn, that passages 
which we have been used to admire in oratory would be 
hai-dly less strikingly improved by the right quantity 
than those which I have produced in poetry ; and the 
improvement would not alone be felt in the more arti- 
ficial arrangement and studied rhythm of oratorical 
diction: many familiar phrases, where there is any 
thing of passion or eagerness, would giun an expres- 
sion in the rhythm which we are now only sensible of 
from the meaning of the words : on such occasions too, 
in the eagerness of utterance, a vowel before another 
might often have been elided in Latin, as it so fre- 
quently was in Greek prose: the following instance 
may be given from the first Olynthiac. I shall in this 
and in the other passages I may quote place the mark 
- of the ictus, though not metrhus, under those syllables 
upon which, according to my judgment, the chief stress 
might best be laid ; in this instance it will accord with our 
usual pronunciation, as, by means of the elisions, we pro- 
nounce the iambi (as in " aorog enuT auToiu-i) according to 
quantity ; and almost all the rest equally so, there being 
only one long final, sir' nux aKr)(ys<rSs si ftiiS" d Tra&on' 
av, ei Suvet-iT exeivo;, TOOTfli ffoiijirai Kaigov ej^owff av toA^ 
ft-nnn. In verse the omission of the elided syllables 
in recitation is absolutely required (and, as we have 
seen, not in the ancient languages only) both for metre 
and rhythm; in prose, for rhythm only; but, as we 
may judge fi-om the passage just (luoted, for that 
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very strongly ; the rapidity and vehemence of that pas- 
sage would evidently be checked, and in no slight 
degree, by the restoration of llie elided syllables ; as, 
tint ai<r^vtirif, ti /j-^li d iraSoiTe »v, ei SuvaiTO nuivo;, and the 
repeated terminations in e and o would tire the ear. 
What the elisions must have been in Latin verse we 
know from their structure; what they may have been 
in Latin prose we have, as far as I am aware, no indi- 
cation; but it is highly probable, that many passages 
in Cicero owed their brevity, rapidity, and energy, to 
such elisions as those in Demosthenes. It appears that 
the Romans, in familiar discourse, and in comedy, 
■which comes nearest to it, almost suppressed the first 
vowel on such iambi as bonnm, malum, &c. and for the 
obvious purpose of making them still more celeres; 
and pronounced them b'num, m'lum, as the French from 
petit make p'tit: when so pronounced, and Ukewise with 
an elision, nothing can go on more vehemently than the 
sort of Latin curse, " abi'n m'lam rem ;" nothing more 
languidly than " a'bi in ma'Iam re'm :" one might indeed 
suppose from the cadence, that a lover was bidding 
farewell to his mistress, and tenderly saying, " go, and 
good luck betide thee." Compare again the two modes 
in Cffisar's well-known speech to the master of the 
vessel in a storm: "quid times? Caesarem vehis:" in 
our mode, " quid times ? Caesarem vehis ; as likewise 
his brief command at Pharsalia : " miles ! feri faciem." 
The spondee, " miles," is the word of attention ; the 
iambus and anapaest, " feri faciera," rapidly and ener- 
getically convey the order; an order which, perhaps. 



decicJed the fate of the battle and of the world. Lay 
the accent on all the first syllables, and see whether 
there will be the same energy and rapidity in the three 
false quantities : *' nrill(?s 1 fe'ri fa'ciem '.■" I will give 
one other instance of a very different kind, but not less 
familiar to every reader : " Paete non dolet ;" we say, 
" PaetS Don do'let ■." there is a good deal of difference 
in so short a sentence, on the mere score of variety in 
the cadence between a trochee at the beginning, with a 
pyrrhic at the end, and a trochee in each place; but 
the essential difference is in the ictus and emphasis on 
?wn, instead of its being, in every way false, upon dolet. 
It is time to give an oratorical example of some 
length, and for the express purpose of contrasting the 
two modes: I will first, however, as a sort of inter- 
mediate step between the regular well-known metres 
and dignified prose, try a passage in Pindar, where the 
force and richness of the expressions perfectly accord 



* Wb depend most on ihe laal syllable for distinct arlicnlation and 
effect: to give a familiar instance, a gamekeeper calling bis pointers by 
Iheir names, says, like anj ecbolar, Jq'do, Flu'ie, Di'dS; but if one of 
Ibem misbehaves, be claps an accent on the last syllable, and cries out. 
Dido', caufoDiid you, what are you about there ? Tbe sound of monosylla- 
bles, however loudly you may try to titter them, is dead ; yon want atiothei 
■yllable, in order to lay a strong accent on one of them : and this, without 
such reflections, is fell by the unlearned. A gamekeeper of mine (lo go on 
tvith Ibe same dramatis persons) wanted Juno to come lo him. and after 
screaming several times to no purpose, here here, he divided the word into 
two syllables, and with an accent on the lirst cried out He'r3 He'K^. 
" Your gamekeeper," said a friend of mine who was with us, " is calling 
.luno by her Greek name." If a reform had liien been made, ifjiS would 
not so well have suited my friend's allusion. 
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with the grandeur of the sentiments: and I think it 
will appear, that by pronouncing it according to quan- 
tity, the rhythm would be much better suited fo both. 
I must retnind the reader, that the advantages I have 
ascribed to such a mode are, fulness of sound, distinct- 
ness of articulation, diversity in the cadence and the 
terminations of the words themselves, a varied anil 
harmonious connection of them with one another, and a 
general flow of harmony resulting from that connection : 
1 shall make two transcripts of the passage, marking in 
the first the right quantities, and also some of the 
places where, in consequence of observing them, the 
words appear to blend happily together. In the second 
I shall place the long mark on the syllables upon which 
we lay the accent, and the short mark on those upon 
which we do not lay it. I will only request the reader 
to suspend his judgment (which, in the most candid, 
must in some degree be biassed by habit) til! he has 
aequired, as he soon may, the new habit, so as to read 
fluently according to quantity, to give the full length 
to all the long syllables, and the full expression to 
every part : 

TM fM/i^vei. iavtiv ^ OiO'iV KUtyrMf 
Kaitjiisvas hiioi fiaTttv, ehtavriui/ 






I 



vo; avaXxTv ou ^ui- 

Ta ^jt^Siyti. Sdveiv S" olo-fi' Svayxi, 

xciAiiuv cifi.fiZgS;. S)i\ e/i^i pev dutsO'^ 
aflAos y' uirox!i(reT«i. to Bb 

In the first transcript the opening sentence termi- 
nates upon a long final, and thence has that firmness of 
rhythm which suits the expression. The second sen- 
tence has seven long finals, and only four short ones, 
which, however, give sufficient variety, without weaken- 
ing the energy. In the third short sentence, every final 
is long, but the want of variety is, in my mind, amply 
compensated ; for it seems to me that these continued 
long finals very strikingly express the deliberate firmness 
of resolve. The fourth and last, containing a short 
prayer to Neptune, finely concludes this noble passage; 
and the rhythm, formed by a pyrrhic, followed by a 
spondee, and that by two iambi, has a varied and har- 
monious cadence worthy of all the rest. How far the 
comment I have ventured to make is well founded, the 
reader will judge ; but I feel very confident that he will 
think the whole very materially improved by the right 
quantities, when he compares the first transcript with 
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the second: in that, every tinal is of course made short; 
ihe unavoidable consequence of which (not to mention 
the numerous and glaring false quantities) is monotony 
and disconnection: these prevail in every part; but the 
perfection of them and of flatness is in the concluding 
sentence, tu SJ TgafiV ^'ihaiv SSoT. If this prayer had 
been addressed to the deity with the quantities so per- 
verted, and such a rhythm in consequence, Neptune, 
though not much connected with the Muses, wotdd 
certainly have laid his trxija-avioc on the suppliant, and 
not quite in so gentle and friendly a manner as he did 
on the Ajaces. What then in such a case would Apollo 
have done ? If in a playful mood, he would have treated 
him like Midas ; if in a severe one, like Marsyas. 

I will now try the same experiment in prose, and 
shall likewise give the example in the Greek language, 
as being in itself more full and sonorous, and also 
because two of the long vowels are marked to the eye. 
The example is taken from Demosthenes ; and the pas- 
sage has been so often quoted, as to be in every person's 
memory, and perhaps on that account more unfavour- 
able to my purpose than one less familiar, as the ha- 
bitual manner of pronouncing it must more strongly 
excite a prejudice against any proposed alteration. H 
/SouXwfl; eiJTE jioi fl-sguovTEs ecuraiy Tui'Saiieirflai >tar« Tfjv ayagav, 
>.£yerai ^^ kaivov ; ytintro ya.^ av ti xaivareMii i; MoxsScuii 
«vi)^ A9i)vaiou; xciTixTiaXifuiiv, xai rx Tiav 'E^kijyaiv Sioixiuv. 
I will first observe, generally, that in this passage, the 
difference between laying the stress, on the one hand, 
upon all the diphthongs, and on all the long, full, and 
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i vowels, or, on the other hand, upon some of 
them only, and often on the short meagre vowels, is no 
less striking than in the line formerly quoted from 
Homer i there we have, with our accents, 

ASytSX™ jMya-Ka jSgi/AETai, 

and here we have aySgxv, >iys'rii, xSivoTsgov, MaxeBsuv, 

Another circumstance of no slight consequence in 
prose, though of still greater in verse, is, that when the 
long finals are universally shortened, that continued 
connected chain, on which cadence and harmony so 
much depend, is perpetually broken : every word, there- 
fore, which ends on a long syUable, should have the 
length of that syllable sufficiently marked, or the conti- 
nuity will be dissolved: thus if we say ffuvSiviffSai, xara 
will stand alone ; and we can hardly help making it a 
trochee instead of a pyrrhic, especially as we accent 
«'yogav on the first syllable, detaching it from tijv; and 
again, by a similar accent, Ai'yeTat from every thing. 
On the other hand, when flai and gav are both accented, 
the rhythm goes on with a continued and well connected 
rapidity, in anapsests, or on a choriambus and anapaests, 
Sai xftTst T)]!' ayogav Keygreu : after which, Ti xcuwv expres- 
sively closes the sentence at the note of interrogation, 
the spondee giving time to dwell sarcastically on the 
great object of idle enquiry. The next sentence begins 
with the same sort of vehement and well blended rhythm, 
ywoiTo yag an ti xaivorsgov, which in our mode of accent- 
ing is, yevoho yig dv ri xetmre^iy. I am sure, at least, 



ON A NEW MODE OF PRONOUNCING THE 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 



In a former part of this Essay I have slightly men- 
rioned a mode of pronouncing the iambus and the pyr- 
rhic, originally, I believe, introduced at the Chai-ter 
House, which has of late years very much prevailed. 
The old mode (according to whicli I have hitherto 
marked those feet above the line) is to place the accent 
immediately after the vowel, as ftf'ya and tna'gis, equally 
so whether they were iambi or pyrrhics : the new mode 
to place it after the consonant, as fAsy'a and mag'is, to 
pronounce them as we should if written i^ey/tt and 
magg'iB, in which way I shall write them in this parti- 
cular discussion. The ground of this alteration is, that 
fwya and ma'gie are positive trochees, that the first syl- 
lable is evidently long, and that it ought to be made 
short in pronunciation ; than which nothing can be more 
just; the question, however, is, whether the alteration 
be an effectual remedy, or indeed any remedy at all. I 
trust it has been satisfactorily shewn in the early part of 
these pages, that our accent uniformly gives length to 
the accented syllable, the unaccented being imiformly 
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short ; consequently that all dissyllables accented on the 
first must be trochees ; when after the vowel perfect, 
when after the consonant imperfect, but still trochees. I 
have also shewn, what indeed is most evident, that we 
have a number of iambi in English perfect standards for 
the quantity and cadence of that foot in Latin, though 
we never biake use of them for that purpose, pronounc- 
ing the Latin word ago, not like our English word ago', 
and this universally throughout that language. In the 
Greek we give to some dissyllables {contracted by eli- 
sion from trisyllables) what I consider as' the true quan- 
tity and cadence of the iambus, as yuvaix", ejteit', accent- 
ing them on the final ; are they considered in the same 
light by the advocates of this system ? If the answer be 
in the affirmative, then they are acknowledged standards 
for the pronunciation of that foot, and there can be 
only one standard; yet in the same line, a word equally 
an iambus from the structure of the verse, is pro- 
nounced in the new way )3sXAo; ; both cannot be right ; 
uid therefore they should consistently either change their 
pronunciation of the first to aorag Imr'ilr' aurouri, or that 
of the second to ^eAoj ej^etsukss Bpisij. There can scarcely 
be a doubt that this last mode should be adopted 
in this and in all cases, as invariably agreeing in 
metre and rhythm with the few but exact standards in 
Greek, and the numerous undeniable standards in Eng- 
lish, and as being in all cases consistent. Why then, it 
may be asked, when so simple, obvious, and consistent, 
a mode presented itself, was recourse had to a mode 
which already appears (and will appear more strongly) 



to be inconsistent with our occasional pronunciation of 
the iambus in Greek, and our constant pronunciation of 
it in EngliBh P Two causes may be assigned, closely 
connected with each other : the one, that there is no 
dissyllable in English really a pyrrhic, which in that 
case would have been, as so many iambi are, standards 
for pronunciation : the other, that a number of them 
are falsely considered as such, and as perfect standards 
for the quantity and sound of that foot in Greek and in 
Latin: on this very material point I shall offer soQie 
observations, in addition to those t have already made. 
Ail such words as bod'y, berry, money, &c. the accent 
being after the consonant, are, as I have ventured to 
assert, falsely considered as pyrrhics, and standards ; 
their first syllable being supposed to be positively, not 
comparatively, short : such words, when a preceding 
syllable is added to them, often form a dactyl, as some- 
body, nobody, strawberry, &c, and it is evident that the 
two last syllables of a dactyl must be a pyrrhic ; and 
no less so, that in all distinct dactyls we uniformly pro- 
nounce them as such, whether in ancient or in modem 
languages : on these grounds the two last syllables of 
somebody, strawberry, &c. must be pyrrhics, must have 
the true sound and cadence of that foot, and be stand- 
ards for its pronunciation. What is that sound? not 
that of bod^y or herr'y, but, as every one will perceive 
who first sounds the dactyls, and then the two last syl- 
lables as he did sound them, bodp, bSrrp, just like wlor 
without the dia. Diacdlor is at once felt to be no dac- 
tyl; why? because onr accent is on the second sylla- 
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ble ; change it to the first, discolor, the dactyl is re- 
stored : in the same manner aomebod'y is no dactyl, but 
an amphibrach ; shift the accent, and the dactyl sStne- 
body is restored. What is then the process by which 
the imperfect trochees hod'y, ber/y, &c. become pyr- 
rhics ? clearly by the accent being taken from them, 
which made their first syllable long, and by its being 
laid on the first of the compound sdmebody, strawberry ; 
and our ancestors, when they formed those compounds, 
seem, by a sort of instinct, to have felt, though they 
might not know, that accent gave length : and thus to 
have reversed what Madame du Deffand so ingeniously 
bays of the Duchess of Choiseul, " Elle sait qu'elle 
m^aime, mius ne le sent pas," It may perhaps be said 
by the advocates for English pyrrhics : admitting that 
these dissyllables must be deprived of their accent be- 
fore they can, as pyrrhics, form the ends of dactyls, still 
they are the only examples you have produced of such 
a conversion ; can you give any of real acknowledged 
trochees so converted? In answer to the question, 
which is a very fair one, I shall propose the following 
examples, in all the different vowels, Mary, rosemary; 
keeper, gamekeeper; finite, irifinite ; holder, Stadt- 
bolder ; jury, perjury. There is at least one instance 
of an iambus being converted by the same process, as 
from below, furbelow : restore the accent to the iambus, 
keeping that on the first syllable, the dactyl becomes an 
amphimacer, t!ie pyrrhic an iambus, fiirhelow. It is 
thus used in an old catch for the sake of the rhythm, 
and of the waggery. 



Adam eatch'd Eve by the {{iibe\6w, 
Aod that's the oldest catch 1 know. 

I have mentioned the want of any dissyllabic stand- 
ard for the pyrrhic as a principal cause of the false pro- 
nunciation of the iambus; yet it seems strange, that 
because we have do standard for the one, we should 
therefore make no use of the numerous and perfect 
standards for the other : the fact is, that there was a 
real difficulty and embarrassment respecting the new- 
fangled pyrrhic, as connected with the new-fangled iam- 
bus ; thus, for instance, when in our usual method we 
pronounce the iambus morT, and the pyrrhic mare, as 
trochees, both, though equally false quantities, keep 
each other in countenance ; and so in the new 
way, though likewise false quantities, do mar/i 
and marr'e: but If any one were to pronounce the iam- 
bus with an accent on the last syllable, as it evi- 
dently ought to be pronounced, and the pyrrhic with it 
on the first, there could be no doubt that one of them 
must be wrong, and as little which of them ; especially 
if both the words occurred on the same line ; as in 



Nam VenuH a 



e praestat eunti. 



Who, after hearing the first syllable of mari so de- 
cidedly short, so exactly of the same cadence with deny, 
rely, could endure marr'i as an iambus? whoever could, 
might very well endure denn'y and relly in Engli^. 
Had there been any English dissyllables possessing as 
decidedly and convincingly the quantity, cadence, and 
true character of the pyrrhic as those I have mentioned 
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t of the iambus, perhaps in regard to those two 
feet at least the rule might have been dispensed with ; 
and possibly, from the manifest advantage of such a 
change in a part of the system, similar changes might 
have been made in other parts, till the whole of it was 
abandoned. One glaring vice of this new mode is its 
inconsistency ; for, admitting that by placing the accent 
after the consonant, magg'is became a true pyrrhic, and 
both its syllables equally short, what happens when in 
the same verse it is first a pyrrhic and then an iambus ? 
as in 

Et magis atque magis. 

I understand tliat in Imth places they are pronounced 
exactly alike ; and on this ground I would ask (not 
caring what the answer might be), is gis long or short ? 
if long, there can be no pyrrhic ; if short, no iambus ; 
and it cannot be both long and short. Again, admitting 
what is obviously inadmissible, that by changing m&gis 
into magg'is, a true pyrrhic, and likewise a true iambus, 
are acquired, what is to he done where the vowel is fol- 
lowed by another, as in meus ? there is no remedy, un- 
less the rule be given up, which can never be expected 
from an advocate for the old system, as well as for the 
new mode; they therefore are reduced to the morti- 
fying disgrace of pronouncing meus, Htua, &c. like the 
common herd, and to make them, knowingly, positive 
trochees. This, though mortifying, was unavoidable ; 
but where a w is followed by a consonant, as in ■ngi, 
furor, &c. the new mode might be, according to their 
own principles, and ought to have been made use of; 
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tbey, however, have cboseo to retain the old pronuocio- 
tioD, and tbnr practice is clearij at ranance with their 
principle. The principle is, that the vowel is to be 
passed over in pvrrhics and iambi wherever this can be 
done; it cannot in x.-jim, but may, and ought conast- 
ently, to be done in xuvf, the first srllable of which 
would tben be prooounced like tbe first of runn'ing ; 
that of am'ey (a striking specimen of the difference be- 
tween our spelling and our speaking) ha& tbe same 
sound, and the wbolt; word — with as good a claim to be 
a pjTrbic as any other trochee — exactly that of ituv's or 
nim'i. Wbv then against the principle and the general 
practice in consequence of it is the old pronunciation 
retained ,' I know not ; having merely heard the fact 
from a person bred at the Cbarter House, but no cause 
was assigned. It may perhaps have been observed, that 
in xor's the sound of tbe u as tee Sound the vowel is pre- 
served ; whereas in xuv'c or x-mt, as in i-unn'ittg or 
punish, it is lost, and in heu of it something very like tbe 
French e muet is substituted; Sot que ni would indicate 
to a Frenchman tbe sound of coney as nearly as the 
different accents and habits of the two languages would 
admit of; and is, indeed, tbe way in which he would 
pronounce the word. This change of the sound is cer- 
tainly a very mischievous consequence of the change in 
the placing of the accent ; and he who first introduced 
it may, in this case, have retained tbe old pronunciation 
of xuv'c, though so positive a trochee, " majoris fugiena 
opprobria culpae." But although in respect to tbe u, 
the greater sin, or at least one of two sins, be avoided, 
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it is not in other vowels : I imagine timt the first sylla- 
ble of no^g'uv has, in the new mode, the sound of for or 
of cor in Latin ; if so, then the true sound of the o is as 
completely gone as that of the w in xuvv'e. The first of 
xogg'oy and of morrow are alike ; not an o, but a short 
au: lengthen moi'r'otv, you have mau'ro; shorten mau'- 
ro, you have morrow ; in the same manner lengthen 
xogg'uv, you have, in English characters, caur-yoon; 
shorten it, and you return to xogg'uv. The sounds of the 
a and the e are likewise often changed by the new 
mode, though less offensively. Another consequence of 
passing over the u to the consonant may have had some 
little influence ; that of its often producing a ludicrous 
similarity to English words, as in the one just men- 
tioned of coney i sup'er becomes supp'er ; Cu/ius, 
cwrr'y us, &c. This however would scarcely be worth 
thinking of, if it did not add to a number of otiiers also 
derived from the new mode : de'cus, Ma'rius, da'mua, 
are changed to deck us, marry us, damn us; and tm^, 
fi'Ai], sifle, to stichy,Jilly, silly. Again, j3eXij becomes 
belly, yaitov gammon, p&U patty, celer cellar : and there 
is a very appropriate epithet to a gay damsel at a 
supper mentioned by Horace, " Damalis merr'i." Swift, 
in his ludicrous etymologies, has supposed the name of 
Hector"'s wife to have been given to her from that of her 
father, Andrew Mackay, a well-known Scotch pedlar ; 
the old pronunciation did not at all suit it; the new 
one as exactly as Swift could have wished ; and, with 
this surname of Ma;^'ij, furnishes a crowd of Christian 
names; dole, ^avij, sale, gcre, TOfj-i), rdger, S/xi], are at 
a3 
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oace changed to Dolly, Fanny, Sally, Jerry, Tommy, 
Boger, and Dicky, This last familiar diminutive ill 
accords with the august person of Justice ; 

i) ^uvoixof jaiv nccTta ^eoiv Aixij. 

In this line our trochaic propensity is peculiarly un- 
lucky ; three successive trochees at the end of an iarahic, 
and such trochees ! 

One of the first things that strikes us in the change from 
the old pronunciation of the pyrrhic and iambus, is the 
ambiguities it gives rise to : erat becomes errat; as in 
Hoc errat in votis; moddus agri non itta magous. 



Not 






,t facundus Ulysses. 



rSres, an epithet applied to beauty, even to the neck of 
Venus, is changed to ter/es. Penelope, in Ovid's Epi- 
stle, is afraid lest Ulysses at his return should think 
her changed from a girl, not (as we are now taught to 
pronounce the word) into an old woman, but into a 
year : 

Facta videbor ann'us : 
and Horace tells Lyce that she is growing into one : 
Fis aon'us et tamtu'ea". 



• An old Hausekeepei at Kensio^aa Palace used to m^e a uet>- 
ingrphoaia of a aimjlat kind ; on shewing a pielure of Perseus and Andro- 
meda, ahe always said, " Ladies and Gentlemen, tbece is Auao Domiai 
chained to (be Rock." 
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These ambiguities, it will be said, have been guarded 
against : Srat and anus, as every body once caUed 
them, are by the new mode to have the sound we used 
to give to err'at and ann'ua; but we are taught by the 
same mode to pronounce the real trochees as the Italians 
do, e/rat and an'nua, carefully separating each con- 
sonant. This certainly does form a distinction ; it is 
one, however, that requires great attention to the sounds, 
both in the speaker and the hearer, and which would be 
quite unnecessary, were the evidently true sound given 
to the iambus, and the no less certainly true one to the 
pyrrhic, as being founded on our own pronunciation of 
that foot, though somewhat in disguise. The Italian 
mode of pronouncing er'rat, wdniis, &c. I could wish to 
be universally adopted; and we should have a real 
obligation to the Charter House for having introduced 
and practised that mode'', were it not connected with the 
unjustifiable one of er^at and ann'tis; the strongest 
objection to which is, that it does not in the smaUest 
degree answer the proposed object. This will at once 
be seen, and in the most striking manner, by means of 
a line already quoted ; in the old mode, 
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)> Anolher put of the Cbartcr House mode of pronouacing ought b; no 
meani to be omitied ; it is, tb at when a long vowel precedes a si ogle coo- 
■onaal. as ^-rael, i-mini, &c. tbey dwell on llie vowel instead of pawing 
ovet it lo ibe consonant, as is geneiallj done, as e/uel, oni'iae. This is a 
Rioit decided improvement, and one that, together with the detached 
Italiao utterance of nvrotiiiR-nus, &c. will I hope be nnivenally adopted. 

a4 



ia the flattest prose: is it less so when in the new mode 
we say, 

Nouffov aw'a ut^tt'ov ca'giri xaxx'ijv. 

Is it not evident, that no slight degree of harshness and 
cacophony is added, while the false quantities and the 
trochaic cadence are preserved ? and equally evident, 
that by restoring the genuine sound and cadence of the 
pyrrhic and the iambi, those of the verse altogether are 
as fine as in any verse in the poem : 

Noiwov euei trrgarov (B§ffi xaxiiv, dXehoito Be ^MOf, 

Were no other verse quoted, nothing more said on the 
subject, this single example would, in my opinion, be a 
clear condemnation both of the general system and of 
the partial change; I shall, however, produce other 
quotations of various kinds, all tending to shew, that 
the metre and rhythm are no less spoiled by the new 
than by the old mode, and the sound much more. In 
the following line, every thing quite to the end is dis- 
figured : 

PJ^fli'vTos xdxx'Su soV ixx'65 iu^eft' d\'hx mX^v Trgi'y, 

In the beginning of the line I am going to quote, a 
most ludicrous jingle is made by the new mode, fol- 
lowed by an uncouth word ; neither of which appeared 
in the old mode : 
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I have in a former part given various instances of the 
extreme injury done to rapidity by the old mode of 
pronouncing the iambus followed by the pyrrhic: is 
less injury done to it by the new one in 'rrotggos mvi/iv, 
[Mc>Jia (T^e^oVf ^aiuyilai dogg'e ? or by 

Il'JS voU'at, sTmm'ul arVa fu g&, sTmm'iil ae'qudr^ ve'rrens ? 

But admitting that vottat^ simm'ulj &c. are all that 
their warmest advocates suppose them to be, the change 
would be hardly worth making, unless it were complete : 
in the midst of them we here see the avowed trochee, 
fuLga; and in the verse I am going to quote there is an 
iambus and two pyrrhics of that kind : 

HSu fu'gg natS de'a te'quS his a'lt e'ripg flammis''. 



b In all the verses hitherto quoted, the pyrrhic, I believe, ought to be 
joined to the preceding long syllable, and to form the end of a dactyl, as 
« Heu fuge, his &it :*' bat in the next verse, 

Hostis habet muros ; ruit alto a culmine Troja, 

the sense requires that it should be joined to the subsequent long syllable, 
Tuit aXt\ and form in pronunciation an anapaest : it is still more strongly 
required in 

cur hoc ? 
Dicam si potero, male ver*m examinat omnis. 

" Dicam si potero male" would be a ridiculous cmitreseru. It sometimes 
happens that a pyrrhic should be pronounced distinctly by itself, as 

Rettuleris pannum ;— refer-^iet sine vivat ineptus : 
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There ia a line (already mentioned lor a diiterent 
purpose) in the animated description of the Phalanx, 
where the iamhus followed by the pyrrhic, when both 
are rightly pronounced, gives a striking dactylic im- 
petus to the rhythm ; 

AirjTif ag' HtnrtB' fgeiSe, jtoguf jcogov, avega £" avtig*". 

On the other hand, in our usual way, the verse, after a 
triumphant beginning, falters, and almost stops in the 
middle, where it should firmly and rapidly advance ; 

AWIj ag' aWifS' sgiiBsj-Ko'guf xo gui/j-a vega S" o'viig. 

In the new mode, to parody a distich in Churchiirs 
Rosciad ; 

When the swift Dactyl's in its full career, 
Hon ?ile1y jc«(g'ii( Ktf^ut grates the ear ! 

I shall next give an example of the same two feet 
employed in the same part of the verse, but with a very 
different sort of expression ; it is from Virgil's third 

but the strongest iiiBtatice ia in Anaa'e speecb, irheD she seet Dido ex- 
piring : 

Exiinsti me teque sorof, populumque, pitresqiie 
SidooioB, urbemqae tuam : date, vulnera ifniphii 
Abluam. 

Tbe sense is, " D&te lymphas, ut illis abluam vulnera," but the utitission 
trikJDgly expresses huny and agilatioa : il is dbvJou) tliat wc rould neither 
say " tuam date," nor "date vulneta." 
Il Iliad itii. 131. 



Eclogue. I shall put down the preceding line, partly 
for the sake of conDection, but more for that of shewiag 
how quickly and lightly the rhythm goes off, when the 
elided syllables are omitted; how heavJiy it drags, 
when they are distinctly pronounced, and the quantity 
disregarded. I shall ^rst give the lines as in all proba- 
bility they were, then as, in the new mode, they €vre, 
pronounced : 

Phyllid' am' ant' alias, nam me decedere flevit, 
Et loDgum foriDose rale, vale, ioquit, lola. 

Phyll'lda amm'o a'nW all'i.is, nam me' dece'dErt fle'rit, 
Et loQgiim iUvmStH yaU'e, t511'^, fnquU, lola. 

Metre absolutely requires, and rhythm in a great de- 
gree, that the two syllables of every spondee should be 
long, and equally long, no less in recitation than in 
structure; but to make such a spondee as longTim a tro- 
chee, is at once to sin against metre, rhythm, and ex- 
pression : instead of shortening the syllable, we ought, 
as guided by the ictus, not only to give it length, but 
stress : this, however, though I did not like tn pass 
over it, is not to my present purpose : the iambus and 
pyrrhic are, and very strikingly. When the last sylla- 
ble of the iambus has its due length and stress, and is 
uttered in rather a full and high tone, and when we 
appear to linger on it, and then connect and hiend it 
with the pyrrhic nearly as one word — vale-vale — the 
last farewell, being breathed out in a weaker and lower 
tone, seems a faint echo of the first ; and, in my mind. 



is very happily suited to the expression. I cannot per- 
ceive in what way the pronunciation of vale, vale, could 
he altered, so as to be more exactly suited to the quan- 
tity, cadence, and genuine character of the two feet, 
whether single or joined together ; va'le, vale, are 
avowedly trochees, and perfect ; val'e, val'e, are also, 
though not avowedly, trochees, but imperfect : both, 
therefore, are equally at variance with the metre and 
the rhythm. We had always been taught to ]ay the 
accent after the vowel ; we are now taught to lay it 
after the consonant : in either way, the sound being the 
very same, there can be no sort of distinction between 
the two feet ! can this ever be right, between any two 
feet ? The cadence too, in the new mode, is that which 
had uniformly been given to vaite. 



Hie 






valle Cat 



The trochee, as we pronounce it, has a short accent ; 
hut we do not (a distinction which should never be lost 
Hght of) make a. false, but an imperfect quantity: now 
if it be true that the first syllable of vale or valte (for 
the sound is the same) is really short, and that such a 
pasang over of the vowel is the proper method of giv- 
ing shortness, we ought consistently to say cann'utill'ae, 
a ditrochee, answering precisely to volte valle ; while 
cani'culae, no less precisely, answers to vale^ale. 

There is a line in the sixth Eclogue, where the idea 
of an echo, the iambus and pyrrhie being in the same 
position, is more immediately and forcibly suggested by 
the subject ; 



His adjuDgit Hylai 
Clamasseiit, ut litti 



-■ Hyla-Hyla 



I 



We may apply to this verse the same sort of comparison 
as to the other ; " littus Hyla-Hyla'" answers to " condis 
Bmabile;" " littus Hyll'a Hylla" to " coodis amm'abill'e." 
I shall lastly give an example of an hexameter and 
pentameter. They are the two concluding lines of an 
epigram on a beautiful female musician, from whose 
-various charms and attractions there was no escaping. 
I shall put down the two preceding lines, but in (hem 
shall only mark the nght quantities. 

rioi 0"= ^uyio ; wavTvi fis TTEgitrnjirairiv e^ojts;* 

OuS OTov BjiiTveiwai (3aiov eaiiri ^^ovcv, 
H yag ftoj jiAo^p»[ &a.Kksi loflov, >[ tkAi ftautra, 

Many things in these lines will strike the attentive 
reader, judging only from the marks, and their evident 
effect : first, the variety given to the words themselves, 
and to the whole rhythm, by the intermixture of long 
and short finals ; secondly, the connection that is pro- 
duced by means of the long ones : thirdly, the perfect 
dactyls which are formed by means of the pyrrhlcs, 
■when they have their true cadence, and the preceding 
syllables their due length. All this will strike him 
much more strongly when he compares the last distich 
and its marks with the same distich as T shall now 
mark it : 



H' ysi^ fioT fu'^^q ^aVXEi voSffov, ^ tmAA'T fMvaa, 



Id these two lines, as they are marked, there is not a 
vestige of metre or rhythm from beginning to end: 
there is neitlier spondee nor dactyl, unless it be the 
reversed anapaest, pAiyoaar, which will hardly be claimed; 
and, to my ear, the frequent recurrence of the sound of 
a consonant in the first syllable, as n-oMov, ■jtaXki, x'fS'U 
Tiiyyai, is at once both harsh and moootonous, and, to 
my judgment, equally destructive both of metre and 
rhythm. 

We have been in the constant habit of applying 
our accent to the ancient languages, just as we use 
it in our own, and in so doing have been led into 
numberless errors of the grossest kind: accent, however, 
is not to blame, but only the mode of applying it; 
change the mode, and there cannot be a safer or more 
effectual guide. The manner of changing it is the 
simplest and easiest possible: instead of laying it on 
those syllables, whether long or short, upon which the 
Romans laid their's, let it be laid on eveiy long syllable, 
and never on any short one : the accented syllables 
would then, as in Enghsh, be long, the unaccented 
short. Were we to follow this plain rule, we could 
never make a false quantity; it would be highly proper, 
however, in addition, to adopt the ancient guide of re- 
citation, the ictus metricus, which would tke?i always 
act in cooperation with accent, never in opposition to 
it ; the true sound of the pyr'-j|^|||f|uld also he strictly 
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attended to ; and, till our habits were settled, it might 
be well to use the different marks. This mode, and 
these marks, would ensure the great essential points in 
recitation, those of quantity, metre, and of the genuine 
rhythm ; and with them many others, as variety, eu- 
phony, connection, and expression, with ease and dis- 
tinctness of articulation. 



CONCLUSION. 



The subject on which I first presented my ideas to the 
public, is certainly of a verj' different kind from that 
upon which I have now ventured to offer them; but it 
is rather a singular coincidence, that in eKch I should 
have made an open and direct attack on a mode and 
practice established in my own country, In my Essays 
on the Picturesque, I endeavoured to shew that our 
English system of laying out grounds, or, as it has 
lately been called, of Landscape Gardening, is at 
variance with all the principles < of landscape painting, 
and with the practice of all the most eminent masters : 
in the present publication it has been my endeavour to 
shew, that our system of pronouncing the ancient lim- 
guages is equally at variance with the principles and 
established rules of ancient prosody, and the practice 
of the best poets; ati^ what makes the coincidence more 
exact, is, that in speaking of the miscluevous conse- 
quences of both systems, I have in each laid the 
greatest stress on the destruction of variety and con- 
nection. These two qualities are equally indispensable 
in the composition and arrangement of scenery, and of 
versification ; and a succession of clumps, unconnected 
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with one another, and with all other objects, has as 
close an analogy with a succession of trochees uncom- 
bined with one another, and with all other feet, as could 
well take place between things so different in their 
nature; their want of variety is no less obvious than 
their want of connection, from which, indeed, it prin- 
cipally arises. I rather flatter myself, that since the 
publication of the Essays, fewer distinct clumps have 
been planted, and fewer clumps of trees made as clump- 
like, as their originally varied character would allow of; 
how far the present publication may prevent iambi, 
spondees, and pyrrhics, from being converted into 
trochees; anapaests and amphimacers into dactyls, Sic. 
time will shew. No one writes on a controverted or 
debatable subject, without the hope of making prose- 
lytes to his opinions ; but, in the present case, suppos- 
ing the errors and means of correcting them, which I 
have pointed out, to be ever so generally admitted in 
theory, there would still be a long way from such 
admission to practice. We all know how natural it is 
that men of a certain age should be attached to old 
habits; how unwillingly they give up what they were 
taught to admire in their younger days i who then 
could expect them, not only to acknowledge that their 
present pronunciation of Greek and Latin is founded in 
error, but to unlearn it, and begin teaching themselves, 
when they have no longer the same aptitude, a totally 
new pronunciation of much tiie greater part of both the 
ancient languages ? I certainly do not ; and my hopes 
of a practical reform, as far as they go, are founded on 
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the rising generation. In youth the habits arc less 
settled, the organs more flexible, and new habits more 
easily acquired ; and should my Essay Iiave the good 
fortune to attract attention and be generally read, it 
may not, perhaps, be too much to expect, that in 
different schools and colleges, some young men of acute 
and inquiring minds, and looked up to by others, may 
be struck with what they had never reflected upon ; 
may be inducefl to try, what they never had thought of 
trying ; and to repeat the experiments of which I have 
given the result, on verses and passages of their own 
choosing. Such a practice, without their thinking of it 
as such, would, at their ago, soon enable them to recite, 
with ease and readiness, according to quantity ; and the 
advantages of it in a thousand ways (besides the very es- 
sential one of being right instead of wrong) would be so 
apparent, that many of their schoolfellows or fellow col- 
legiates might be led to 4o, what it is natural to do in 
such cases — to imitate what they began to admire, and 
to ridicule what they began to despise. Those of the 
same standing with themselves, who still adhered to the 
old system, would be afraid of repeating before them 
a Greek or Latin line, as the false quantities, lame 
metre, &c. fee. no longer current, would instantly be 
detected, and held up to derision ; and this is the 
natural progress of reformation of every kind. But 
what would the grave masters of schools and the 
veteran tutors of colleges do, if they could not stem 
the torrent; and found that false quantities, even from 
their mouths, if not openly ridiculed, were laughed at 
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sous cape? I hardly know, unless they took lessons 
from these juvenile Doctors, 

And scholars to the youths they taught became. 

Ridicule, if founded on evident truth and reason, is ir- 
resistible ; and by degrees the whole mass of corruption 
would be purified. Such is the fond dream of an au- 
thor, as to the effect of a work, which may produce 
none of any kind : but I must be allowed to finish my 
dream. I shall suppose then, that the true quantity, 
metre, and rhythm, in recitation, were triumphant, and 
firmly established : that after the lapse of some centu- 
ries, when the present system and my book had long 
been forgotten, a stray copy of this last was discovered, 
and brought into notice by some collector and reader of 
such things ; it would then be a very curious record of 
a system so perversely and mischievously absurd, that 
without such a detsdled accou;^ (hardly with it) no one 
could believe to have ever existed. 
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INDEX. 



Accent and quantity identical in modern and different in 
the ancient languages, 1 sq. their property in recitation 
divided, 113. ancient accent cannot be now imitated, 206 
sq. 

Adonic, 107, 113. 

Alliteration, 115. 

Ambiguity caused by accentual pronunciation, 43 sq. 

Amphibrachys, 24. our propensity to, 93. molossi changed 
into, 132 sq. 

Amphimacer, 23, 34, 119. much used in sapphics, ibid. 

Analogy between clumps and trochees, 240. 

Anapaest pronounced like a dactyl, 23, 135. correct pronun- 
ciation of, 34. called the anti-dactyl, 135. anapaestic rhythm, 
145. 

Antibacchius, 24, 121. 

Arsis, 38. 

Bacchius, 24, 121. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 154. 
Bentley, 38. 
Bonum pronounced b'num, 214. 

Caesura^ 46 sq. in modern languages, 51 . 

Callimachus, 186. 

Caracci, Annibal and Ludovico, 8 note. 
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Catollos, 90. 

Charterhoose, system of prononciation introduced there, 222 
sq. its demerits, 222—230. merits, 231. 

Chaucer, 134. 

Choriambus not common in English, 35, 144. inarticulately 
pronounced, 50. formed of two words, 103, 143 sq. in- 
stances of in English, 144. in Italian, 145. beautiful 
cadence of, 149 sq. 160, 176. 

Connection, 16. 

Consonants coalescing with the letter m, 67. 

Coreggio, 208 note. 

Dactylic rhythm, 145 sq. 

Dante, 20. 

Deffand, Madame du, 225. 

Dispondee, 35. 

Dissyllabic feet all reduced in our recitation to the trochee, 

100. 
Dryden, 78, 81, 191. 

E muet, sound of in French, 228. 

Elided syllables ought not to be pronounced in Latin, 39 

sq* 
Elisions, 56 sq. more numerous in Greek than in Latin, 60. 

of m in Latin, 64. in modem languages, 76 sq. throe 

classes in Italian, 88. 
Enclitic, addition of, test of correct pronunciation, 26. 
Ennius, 112. 
Euphony injured by shortening long finals, 22. 

Fallacy from ambiguity of terms, 36, 160. 
Farnaby's Rhetoric, 94 note. 
Foster, 2, 151, 194. 

French pronunciation of Latin different from the English, 

87. 
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Gray, 20. 

Headless hexameters, 106, 122 note. 

Hermann, 38, 122 note. 

Hexameters with foor, fi^e, six, seren, eight, and nine feet, 

165 sq. 
Homer, greatest charm of^ 186 note. 

Iambus, quantity of reversed in pronunciation, 23. English 

iambi, 29. the reverse of the trochee, 127 note* 
Ictus metricus, 37 sq. pronunciation of spondees and molossi 

varied by, 125 sq. when it coincides with accent, the 

rhythm good, 171. 
Johnson, 1, 81, 194. 
Italians exhorted to pronounce according to quality, 94, 

95. 
July, best instance of an English spondee, 31 note. 

Knight, Mr. 157 note, 166. 

M obscured in pronunciation by the Romans, 64. not pro- 
nounced like N, 67. 

Mackay, Andrew, a Scotch pedlar, 229. 

Marmontel, 141. 

Milton, 19, 81, 82, 155, 161. 

Mitford, Mr. 1. 

Molossus, 24. none in English, 34. changed into an amphi- 
brach^ 121, 122. expressive of size or force, 122. used by 
Virgil, 129. expresses Menelaus*s feelings, 130. 

Monosyllables, emphatic, slurred over by the accentual pro- 
nunciation, 184 sq. 

Montboddo, Lord, 1. 

" Over shoes, over boots," rhythm of, 84. 

Peon, second, 158 sq. 161. 
Pope, 51, 149, 152 sq. 
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Prose, pronunciation by quantity in, 211 sq. 
Pyrrhic, 23. no standard for in Italian and English, 32. berry 
in strawberry true example of a pyrrhic, 224. 

Quintilian quoted, 14, 64, 207. 

Raphael, 208 note. 
Rhyme, 81. 

Rhythm injured by the accentual system, 8 sq. 
Rule on which the present system of pronunciation is founded, 
13. 

Scarron, 81. 

Scheme of feet, shewing the pronunciation of them, 163. 

Scoppa, the Abbate, 195. his book on the poetical beauties 

of all languages, ibid, criticism on, 196 sq. wishes to 

curtail hexameters of a syllable, 204. 
Sheke and Smith, 206. 
Spondee pronounced like a trochee, 23. Jew in English, 25 

note, 30. 
Storm hurried on upon dactyls, 128. 
Swift, 229. 
System, present, of pronouncing the ancient languages was 

reversed by Chaucer, 134. 

Terentianus Maurus quoted, 43. 

Thesis, 38. 

0Mfy pronounced as a trochee because the Romans put their 
acute accent on the first of dissyllables ; see also 136, 137. 

Tribrach, 119. 

Trochee^ 23, 27. two in succession inadmissible in an hexa- 
meter, 112. three in succession in the middle and end of an 
hexameter, 113. five, six, seven, eight, and nine, in suc- 
cession, 116, 117. 

Variety, 16. 
Voltaire, 83, 84. 



Warburton, 83, note. 
Warner, Dr. 195, note. 
Williams, Sir C. H. 183. 
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THE END. 



ERRATA, &c. 

Page ?ii. line 9, for is direct read is a direct 
8, 26, /or made read make 

10, 20, for intenirir read intenerir 
26, /or InteDinr read inteo^rlr 

1 1, 29,/ar dweU read dwelt 

21, 18, 19, dele parenthesis and all within it • 

36, last line, /or unaccented read unacnted 
42, 26, dele use 

50, 15, /or turned read slurred 

51, 16,/<w new fangled read newly invented 
21 y for quel read Quel 

52, 13, /or incense read encens^ 
56, 8, /or each read of which each 

59, ] 6, for UtXXm f$mX* M read n«XX« fmXm Utm 

63, 4", /or yet read you 

64, 12,/or est read et 

65, 7, /or est read et 
22, /or n r«ad u 

66, 2, /or prescribed read proscribed 
75, 18,/or difference read difficulties 
89, 22, /or dispartita read dipartita 
91, 13,/or ter read iter' 

93, 7, /or strangely r*ad strongly 

101, 2 1, /or great reod greater 

102, 5,/or words read words when 
108, , ^tfor poet read poets 

110, 12,/or and read and of 

15, /or on read in 
1 12, 16, /or of the three reatZ of three 

117, 4, /or aXm*^; read tkt^gif ^ 

121, 19, /or dissyllabic read trisyllabic 

123, 3,/w xa^rt&rdif read xtt^rt^rdv 

128, 14, /or /Si^i^i read ^ijSj/^i 

last line, /or may be read may well be 
132, 16, /or to ?*«ad of 

137, 7, /or iambi read anapaests 

"142, 10, ^or final read long final 
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ERRATA jbc. 

Pa^e ISO. line 15,/«ir ofaserrcd read ibsvrd 
154, 16, fW verse rm.i vencs 

156t 7, Kir kBow-s hrkj kcows that 

ISB. 19. no break c/ttr sTdvcnta'rc. 

1<>4, 7, ^'«ir fisvr rcmi three 

9./0r eigbt roui scTen 
166. 5, t<nT an? read hare sut 

l^. 4. far scTcn Lizes of the first Georgic r«ui nine lines of 

tkt fourth Edogpc 
^ d»./^ seven rm<£ mDe 

9,/#r G««gk r^foctk Eclogue 
12./Vr I^b«r'ft nnA'ClTres, &c reiid Ca'sta fa^^ La- 

crnji, tn'fis j^m re'gcEt Apollo 

idl. 15;/irr be rr«i^ shooJd be 

186. h>! lice, for mancer remd maimers 
19^2. 1 l./inr ancient nad in ancient 

19o. ^,for p«3ca rfjd person whom 

4, fl»r was read which was 
206. \Z,firr Sheke read Cheke 

'2 1 3, '2Ayfrr mtf^^^wttH remd mi^mruH 

237, 12, /vr yigii iwirii *ieu/ wtimrux*"^* 



For this long list of errata I most intreat the reader's pardon, and can 
only arge in extennation, the incorrectness of copyists, and the multiplicity 
of marks abo?e and below the lines. I perceive also, that in the hurry of 
arranging these papers for the press from uiffereot and voluminous manu- 
scripts, written at various periods of time, some repetitions have crept 
in without my knowledge (compare p. 71. with p. 107. and p. 24. with 
p. 164.^. For these and for any other oversights that may be found, 1 can 
the more confidently look to the reader's forgiveness, as a limited circulation 
for the purpose of critiasm, and not vublicatinn, is the object for which 
these pages have been printed. 

Any persons vho mau be disjsy^d to taiour the Author uith their remarks, 
ari requeitetl to direct their leiters under carer to IRobert Price, Esq. M. P. 
Foilt'V, near Hereford, 
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